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Viversify in the work force of race, 
gender ana thinking is essential to 
reriod. 
di dd, 
e 


We're local, » The Philadelphia Inquirer 
> Detroit Free Press 
coast coast, The Miami Herald Nuevo Herald 


» San Jose Mercury News 

» The Kansas City Star 

> The Charlotte Observer 

> Fort Worth Star-Telegram 

> Saint Paul Pioneer Press 

» Contra Costa Newspapers 
» Philadelphia Daily News 


Knight Ridder tops this year’s diversity list, 
according Carl Morris Associates, with four 
its newspapers the top and two others 
the field eight runners-up. 

The diversity list part CMA’s Year 2000 
Newspaper Television Diversity Race: 
Report Middle and Upper Management 
Newsrooms and Business Offices. 

Our list-leading papers are the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, The Miami Herald, The 
Philadelphia Inquirer and the San Jose Mercury 
News, with the Detroit Free Press and The 


Kansas City Star runners-up. 


Diversity core value Knight Ridder. 
are committed reflecting the diversity 
the audiences serve, including viewpoints 
and cultures, our content and our work 
forces. 

increasingly competitive marketplace 
and multicultural global economy, know our 
continued growth depends our ability value 
differing groups, people and ideas. 

Diversity strengthens our product, enriches 
our workplaces, and betters our communities. 

congratulate all the people all our 
papers named diversity list. 
pleased for them. very proud them. But 
not surprised. Because our papers embrace 
diversity strategy for success. 


Knight Ridder. What difference newspaper 


can make. 
» Akron Beacon Journal > The (Fort Wayne, Ind.) News-Sentinel 
» Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Leader » Bradenton (Fla.) Herald Real Cities Network 
» The Wichita (Kan.) Eagle » Grand Forks (N.D.) Herald 
> The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph > The (San Luis Obispo, Calif.) Tribune . 
> Tallahassee (Fla.) Democrat » The Monterey County (Calif.) Herald NCA 
> The (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) Times Leader » (State College, Pa.) Centre Daily Times Pee a 
> Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune » Aberdeen (S.D.) American News ASUS) 
> Belleville (Ill.) News-Democrat >» Warner Robins (Ga.) Daily Sun 
» Columbus (Ga.) Ledger-Enquirer » The Olathe Daily News www.realcities.com 


> The (Biloxi, Miss.) Sun Herald 
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Batten Medal has been awarded newsfeature writer 
for wire service, investigative reporter for small 
columnist for Ohio daily and special projects 
writer for Texas paper. 

Their work despite the apparent differences had 
certain things common. Deep concern for the cares 
everyday people. Courage. desire help the underdog. 
short, the values displayed James Batten over career 
that was uncommonly meaningful and tragically short. 

Today, several awards honor the legacy the late Jim 
Batten, revered reporter, editor and newspaper executive. 
The Batten Medal unique that 
honors his humanity and those 
newspeople who exhibit special concern 
for humanity their journalism. 
honors individual’s body work, 
not just single strong effort. 

The Foundation for the Batten Medal 
now seeking nominations for the 2001 Medal 
and the accompanying $5,000 prize. The 
selection made distinguished, 
independent panel. The deadline for 
entries February 15, 2001. 

2000 Batten Award 


winner Helen 
Associated press 


The 2001 Batten Medal 


and $5,000 prize 


q 


D 


istic examp 
anuary 
The medal may awarde 
writer, photographer graphic artist 
The nomination letter should indicate how the entry reflects the 


humanity, passion and sens that characterized 


iG 


The entry should accompanied more than articles 
photos graphics series can count one the 
items). Additional supporting material documentation 
allowed. 
The publication date must visible each piece 


This ould accompany each entry: certify that 


the information the accompanying materials for the 
2001 Batten Meda truthfully reflects 
cation its impact and outreach.” The certification 


inner 115, 2001. The 


nced by Apri 
CU UY AVI 

in r awemnm chort thoro 
awarded the winner his her newsroom shortly 


ENTRIES SHOULD MAILED TO: 
Foundation for the Batten Medal 
c/o David Yarnold, 

Executive Editor 

San Jose Mercury New 
750 Ridder Park Drive 
San Jose, 95190 


QUESTIONS SHOULD DIRECTED TO: 
Zachary Stalberg, Editor 


Philadelphia Daily News 


PO. Box 7788 
Philadelphia, 19101 
E-Mail: 
Telephone: 215-854-5905 

Fax: 215-854-4463 
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RULES AND ENTRY DET 
b 


LAWRENCE GROSSMAN 


Investigations: 


Contaminating election 


JUDITH LEVINE 
Copyright: 

Cybercops the move 

JOEL SIMON 
Rules War: 


When the press target 


GENEVA OVERHOLSER 
Newspapers: 
Washington news council 


JOE DIMAGGIO: 
THE HERO’S LIFE 

Richard Ben Cramer 

MAESTRO: 

GREENSPAN’S FED AND 

THE AMERICAN BOOM 

Bob Woodward 

Reviewed Steve Weinberg 
DRUDGE MANIFESTO 
Matt Drudge 

Reviewed Tom Goldstein 

THE DAY PAPER 
Gregory Stone 

Reviewed Matthew Schuerman 


BOOK REPORTS 


James Boylan 


LETTERS 
CURRENTS 
DARTS LAURELS 
THE LOWER CASE BACK COVER 


SANIT 
AN 


“To assess the pe 
prof 


ession, and out for what right, fair, and decent” 


formance of journalism 


COVER STORY: WILD RIDE INTO 


Campaign 2000 started slowly the snows 

New Hampshire but picked speed the 
election came closer and closer. Then mid- 
night November 7... and for thirty-six days 
the nation was events 
special report assesses the 


journalistic performance. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


SCRIPTED Russ Baker: When the campaign controlled, 
what can journalists do? 

MARGIN ERROR Andy Kohut: Voter attitudes polls, 
journalists, and the campaign. 

TRYING SCALE THE ‘IMPENETRABLE WALL’ 
Lonnie Isabel: When candidates seal themselves off. 

THE DEBATES Joshua Micah Marshall: Why they failed. 
THE Cunningham: How missed it. 
ELECTION NIGHT 

THE BIG Hickey: Where the election night 
projections went wrong. 

THAT LONG NIGHT Four journalists from different media 
describe their own election night experiences. 

FLORIDA FRENZY 

CABLE RISING Jane Hall: The long count boosted the 
three all-news cable networks. 

BAD BALLOTS Stephen Simurda: What did the media know 
about voting technology, and when did they know it? 

THE Harper: Newspapers compete over 
coverage the ballot battle South Florida. 

FINAL ACT Neil Hickey. The last hours Gore. 
REFLECTIONS 

KLEIN COLLINS Two top political writers look back 
the campaign year. 

THE ‘SYSTEM WORKS’ MYTH Christopher Hanson: 
Post-election coverage slanted way. 

CHARACTER VS. Cornog: 


view media performance. 


local news program didn't make it. Neil Hickey 

LIFTING THE VEIL: REPORTING ABOUT THE LESS FORTUNATE 


Three newspapers are energetically attempting cover 

the unseen poor. Trudy Lieberman 

LIFTING THE VEIL: VOICES FROM PRISON Joe Richman wanted 
jail. pathbreaking NPR special resulted. Lauren Janis 
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help stimulate continuing improvement the 


—From the founding editorial, 1961 
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NIXED PIX 


Brent Cunningham’s article, 


“The Now” Novem- 
ber/December), 
many topics concern 
member papers. But what was 


addressed | 


missing, often the case, 
was coverage visual content 
from AP. I’m sur- 
prised how of- 
ten editors and 
word 
get address ap- 
proximately one- 
their 
printed product 
and AP’s 
case, large por- 
tion their in- 
come well. 
RANDALL 
Director photography 
News & Record | 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


MORE MEAT, PLEASE 


Russ Baker’s article, “Inner 
Circles” November/De- 
cember), told like is. have 
quit watching those Sunday 
talk shows they are waste 
time. call them “powder 
interviews” 
puff stuff. 

politics and what affects 
country, and would love 
see “meat and bones” inter- 
views. The biggest problem 
see that the media and 
those they interview the 
politicians have become 
big pals; the people cam- 
era know they might 
working with the interviewee 
next month next year. The 
journalists are lazy, also; they 
seem just accept things 
without digging for facts. 

HOLLING 


; 

5 

ip y 

é 1 

Poni 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Baker’s early-on quote from 
The New York Times's 
Richard 
much said all: “Sometimes 
you glean things [from the 
Sunday shows], you see who 
better spinning.” 
that, small measure, 


the real name the political 


game. 
But 
the Press has 
socia 
value. Without 


the Bills, 

probably would 

never have heard 

Buffalo, 
alone the NEL. 

MIKE 

Charlotte, North Carolina 


SIC TRANSIT NEWSPAPERS 


Michael Malone’s “Letter 
from Silicon Valley” No- 


vember/December), reports 


that “valley workers, caught 


America, simply didn’t have 
time read.” 

Have newspapers caught 
yet how much they have 
fear from changing com- 
mutation patterns? Public- 
transit commuters, especially 
those trains, have far more 
reading time available than 
those who drive. And those 
who save time telecom- 
muting, who work home 
(like me, free-lancer) may 
find papers harder read be- 
cause the guilt factor in- 
stead reading during time 
that would otherwise wast- 
ed, reading during time 
when could 
work. 

Laptops are also eating 
into commuters’ reading 
time. When commuted 


the longest 


otherwise 


And 


the Long Island Railroad, 
the about half the riders 
had papers open. When re- 
sumed commuting, via New 
Jersey Transit, the 
laptops had become com- 
mon papers. note, how- 
that laptops the 
morning rush 
used for work, whereas lap- 
tops the evening are 
least likely running 
Solitaire Freecell. 
IVAN BERGER 
Fanwood, New Jersey 


ever, 


UNOBSERVED FACT 


his interesting analysis 


the role journalists cover- 
ing religion the campaign 
trail, Christopher Hanson 
November/December) 
commits error concerning 
Jewish observance. Perhaps 
was simply repeating error 
made the WNBC report 
discussed; any case, not 
true that Tisha B’Av holy 
day commemorating the Jews’ 
endurance despite their op- 
pression.” Tisha 
somber day fasting that 
commemorates exactly the 


S a 


opposite the destruction 


the Temple Jerusalem and 
other tragedies Jewish his- 
tory. Endurance not focus 
all. Also, Tisha not 
“holy day,” since that term 
ordinarily reserved for days 
such the Sabbath which 
Jews are prohibited from 
working. Tisha B’Av not one 
those days. 

JONATHAN GRONER 

Washington, D.C. 


FOUL FAIR? 


Your Dart moderator Tim 
Russert [for his inappropri- 
ate question Hillary Clin- 
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ton during senatorial cam- 


paign debate] shows your 


think 
Russert’s question was more 


than fair. everyone who 


thinks that the Clintons are 


liars right-wing nut? Hard- 
ly. lot American’s have 
not laid this matter rest re- 
gardless which side pol- 
itics walk on. 
DARRELL 

Free-lance photojournalist 
Edmund, Oklahoma 


applaud your Dart Tim 
Russert for the 
question asked Hillary 
Clinton the moderator 
debate. then allowed Enri- 
Lazio interrupt her and 
invade her space for con- 


ridiculous 


frontation. Fortunately, this 


backfired Lazio. 
Thanks again for the best 
Dart I’ve read ages. 
JOE GALI 
Albany, New York 


EARLY PLANTING 


Preparing 
dents behave ethically and 
creatively are both noble and 
attainable educational goals, 
Mitchell Stephens and 
Harry Rosenfeld suggested 
your 
sue. 

However, one those 
English majors 
hired back 1988 report 
for the Knickerbocker News 
and Times Union Albany, 
believe that the groundwork 
for value-based journalism 
begins long before students 
choose pursue undergrad- 
uate and graduate degrees. 

aspiring reporters have 
not learned about moral and 
ethical behaviors early life, 


Rosenfeld 


including the obvious dis- 
tinction between right and 
wrong, may too late 
the time these up-and-com- 
ing practitioners arrive our 
classrooms for journalism 
training. 
CAILIN BROWN 
Adjunct journalism professor 
University Albany 
Albany, New York 


STRIKING OUT 


was disappointed your 


aurel the NBC stations 
that chose run the presi- 
dential debate rather than the 
World Series. 

me, that sends pretty 
clear message that sports 
second-class citizen when 
compared other news. And, 
then say that the people 
who cover sports are second- 
class citizens the news- 
room. seems like the old 
adage the sports desk being 
the “toy department” the 
newsroom still holds true. 

hope that the future 
you will remember that 
all journalists. 

BRIAN HUNSICKER 
Manassas, Virginia 


THE ARMY KNOWS BEST 


letter published your 
November/December 
Maryanne Lawlor Signal 
magazine complains that the 
Army wants 
quests handled through 
its public affairs office. 
strongly differ with her. The 
Army and other government 
organizations are entitled 
communicate 
tions, not collections in- 
dividuals. experience, 


issue, 
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The Columbia University 
Graduate School Journalism 
Invites Applications 

The Scripps-Howard New Media Fellowship 
March 12, 2001 


Thanks the generosity the Scripps-Howard Founda- 
tion, the Columbia University Graduate School Jour- 
nalism will offer the inaugural Scripps-Howard New Me- 
dia Fellowship March 9-12. The fellowship for in- 
tensive, hands-on workshop mastering the techniques 
and theory new media. 

program designed for people who represent 
small- and medium-size newspapers and broadcast sta- 
tions where there money for training. Applicants 
should come from diverse pool journalists who are 
interested building their skills using new media tech- 


nology enhance their journalism performance. 
Professor Sreenath Sreenivasan will lead team ex- 
perts teaching intensive, three-day overview that in- 
cludes Understanding the New Media Landscape, Intro- 
duction Photoshop, Introduction Dreamweaver 
HTML, Writing for the Web, Improving Surfing Tech- 
niques, and Building Homepage. The program will open 
with reception and dinner Friday, March the 
school, and will run through 4pm, Monday, March 12. 


Scripps-Howard Foundation grant underwriting four- 
night hotel stay, workshop tuition, all materials, daily break- 
fast and lunch, and the dinner program. The only expense 


for the fellows the travel expense and from New York. 


Each application must include resume, including the 
circulation audience size the news organization, 
short essay how the candidate plans use the new me- 
dia training his/her work and non-refundable $25 en- 
try free cover the cost the application process. 
online entry form also available 
bia.edu. The deadline Friday, Jan. 26, 2001. Invitations 
will extended via phone selected fellows Mon- 
day, Feb. followed mail confirmation with registra- 
tion instructions. All deadlines are 


The journalists will selected for the program the 
quality the essays and their work experience. Editors 
interested leading efforts integrate new media into 
their day-to-day reporting methods are urged apply. 
Application should made to: 


Arlene Morgan 

Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 
2950 Broadway, Mail Code 3801 

New York, New York 10027 

Email: 

Phone: 212-854-5377 

Fax: 212-854-7837 
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Bring richer 
dimension 
coverage social 
issues and 
deepen your 
understanding 
how policies affect 
young lives. 


Journalism 
Fellowships 
Child 
Family Policy 


Periodic weeklong 
sessions near the 
nation’s capital 
combine briefings, 
visits and 
advanced 
journalism 
training. 
Nonresidential 
fellowships range 
from one week 
six months 
and provide 
stipends 
$25,000. 


Visit our Web site 
www.child- 
family.umd.edu. 
Or, call 
301/405-7200. 


often take 


will 
individual 
ments organization policy. 
Thus, not try ac- 
curately communicate orga- 
nization policy, risk mis- 
informing the public. The 
presence public affairs 
representative is largely de- 
signed facilitate the inter- 
view, record for accuracy, 
and provide mechanism 
follow-up the interview 
and resulting article. 
COMMANDER 
Deputy Public Affairs Officer 
U.S. Pacific Fleet 


RAW DEAL? 


The thesis “Big Deal Las 


Vegas” (CJR, November/De- 
cember) was clear. The rubes 
Las Vegas’s two largest 
newspapers fear Steve Wynn 
and pulled their punches 
reporting MGM 
Grand’s $6.4 billion buyout 
Mirage Resorts early 
2000. 

While uncertain what 
articles from the Las Vegas 
Review-Journal and Las Vegas 
Sun authors Sally Denton 
and relied 
upon draw their conclu- 
sions, know what 
wrote the months leading 
the deal and the weeks that 
followed. 

There were stories detail- 
ing Wall Street’s anger with 


Roger Morris 


the moodiness the free- 
spending Mirage Resorts 


chairman. There were stories 
about MGM Grand majority 
owner Kirk Kerkorian’s on- 
again, off-again efforts 
buy Mirage Resorts stock 
while assuring the world that 
wasn’t making run for 
control Wynn’s company. 
the weeks following the 
deal’s announcement, both 
papers quoted investors, an- 
alysts, and observers about 
the troubles that brought 
Wynn 
precipice. March Review- 
Journal story broke the news 
that Kerkorian and Wynn 
had settled upon purchase 


price and would announce 
final deal that morning. 
After Wynn purchased the 
Desert Inn and announced 
that would close it, laying 
off 1,500 
quoted workers who ripped 
the property’s new owner. 
Denton and Morris either 
missed these stories they 
misunderstood the demands 
producing copy for mid- 
size daily newspaper that ex- 
pects reporters produce 
twenty thirty stories 
month. Daily journalism 


this level much like riding 


child’s wagon down steep 
hill. best trying 
remain upright and con 
trol you race ahead. The 


article’s authors occupy 


separate sphere journal- 
ism, place where writers 


take months, maybe years, 


write and research books. It’s 
admirable perch inhab- 
it. 

But with that time comes 
few daily reporters who 
claim New York, Los Angeles, 
Washington, D.C., their 
address. Instead, toil 
the engine room daily 
journalism, attempting 
keep with 
events. Their journalistic ar- 
rogance smacks the same 
disease that afflicts net- 
work news producers who 
drop into community, act 
they were the first dis- 


cover much-reported story, 


and then move on. 
BERNS 
Business writer 
Las Vegas Review-Journal 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
“Big Deal Vegas,” was 
long time coming. 

More than three years ago 
Steve 
$3,100,000 libel judgment 
against and publish- 
ing house. The award result- 
from single sentence, 
based official record, 
that appeared our cata- 
logue copy for the Wynn bi- 
ography, Running Scared. 
Four times was offered set- 


employees, 


tlement withdrew the 
book from the market. 
certainly would have been 
wise business decision but 
felt two critical issues were 
involved: First, should pub- 
lic figure, matter how rich 
and influential, allowed 
suppress biography simply 
like it? 
And even greater import, 
immune from libel suits 
when they quote official 
records? 

The Nevada Supreme 
Court heard oral arguments 
last May but has yet rule 
our appeal. Meanwhile, 
the Las Vegas Review-Journal 
did manage smoke out the 
fact that shortly after our 
case was heard, the husband 
the judge who heard was 
given executive position 
Steve Wynn casino. 

LYLE STUART 
President 
Barricade Books 


Fort Lee, New Jersey 


because 


The article Sally Denton 
and Roger Morris, “Big Deal 
Las Vegas” filled with in- 
accuracies, falsehoods, and 
myths. 

Denton and Morris say 
our circulation 225,000. 
The Sun Monday-Friday 
afternoon daily. have 
The 
morning Las Vegas Review- 
daily circulation 
about 170,000, not 214,000. 
Brian Greenspun, the 
family that owns the Sun, 
president and editor, not 
publisher; his mother, Bar- 
bara Greenspun, the pub- 
lisher. They misspell Mich- 
ael Kelley’s last name. His ti- 
tle managing editor, not 
editor. 

The Sun the minority 
partner joint operating 
agreement with the Review- 
Journal, which the terms 
the agreement controls 
our circulation. 

Denton and Morris report 
that the Las Vegas Sun “relied 
mostly upon The Associated 
Press” for coverage the 
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MGM Grand takeover Mi- 
rage Resorts. 

fact, the Sun published 
seventy-one original stories 
its reporters the merg- 


and its aftermath from 
February through Sep- 
tember this year. These 
staff stories were comple- 
mented just ten stories 
from other sources, includ- 
ing The Associated Press. 


The Sun’s initial coverage 
the deal, from MGM Grand’s 
offer February Mi- 
rage’s acceptance the buy- 
out March consisted 
twelve Sun staff stories, and 
two wire stories. 

Mike Kelley quoted once 
the piece: just don’t re- 
member our coverage,” said 
the Sun editor, Mike 
But here what really hap- 
pened: 

Morris was advised Sun 
managing editor Mike Kelley 
contact business editor 
Steve Green, since super- 
vised the reporting the 
merger. Denton and Morris 
report that “repeated calls 
others the paper went 
unanswered.” Green does not 
remember hearing from ei- 
ther the authors not 
phone call, not voice mail, 
not postal mail, and not 
e-mail. 

Denton and Morris report 
that readers the national 
press knew for months that 
Steve Wynn’s Mirage Resorts 
Inc. was ripe for takeover and 
that MGM Grand’s Kirk 
Kerkorian was jockeying 
acquire They write that 
neither the Las Vegas Review- 
Journal nor the Sun had re- 
ported how shaky Wynn’s 
hold Mirage had become, 
leaving local readers stunned 
when Kerkorian’s takeover 
offer was announced, came 
surprise not only the 
Sun and the Review-Journal 
news organizations. 

Contrary what Denton 
and Morris say, the Las Vegas 
Sun did report repeatedly 
1998, 1999, and early 2000 
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the troubles Wynn and 
Mirage Resorts the com- 


two new casinos, Bel- 
lagio and Beau Rivage, failed 
deliver expected financial 
results. The Sun also report- 
Kerkorian’s initial interest 
Mirage September 
1999, when bought 
rage stock hopes getting 
reaction from Wynn. The 
Sun also reported that Wynn 
and Mirage were mired le- 
gal and regulatory problems 
over the company’s illegal 
debt-collection activities 
South Korea. 

Another error the ar- 
ticle’s conclusion that the 
takeover was “hostile,” which 
most certainly was not. 

for other 
Wynn, both Las Vegas daily 
newspapers have reported 
extensively the controver- 
sial Korean debt-collection 
practices Mirage. 

Both Las Vegas dailies 
have reported extensively 
the controversy over tax 
breaks sought Wynn for 
his art collections Bellagio 
and the Desert Inn. 

The Sun regularly pub- 

lished criticism Wynn 
his competitors, including 
Donald Trump and the late 
Arthur Goldberg. 
Troubling the analysis 
the merger coverage the use 
credibility-killing anony- 
mous sources 
liance CityLife, alterna- 
tive weekly newspaper credit- 
Denton and Morris 
with “relatively penetrative 
coverage the deal includ- 
ing major feature stories 
well much commentary.” 
search CityLife’s Web site 
yields only one actual story 
about the merger, March 
piece purporting examine 
the deal’s effect the middle 
class. 

conclusion, your article 
was wrong say local cover- 
age the MGM-Mirage deal 
“was another sign how 
much America’s 
growing city has become 
hostage the corporate 
lords gambling.” look 


well its re- 


coverage 


our record proves that this 
analysis wrong. 

MICHAEL KELLEY 

Managing editor 

STEVE GREEN 

Business editor 

Las Vegas Sun 

Las Vegas, Nevada 

Sally Denton and Roger Morris 

reply: The erroneous circulation 


figures were provided the 


joint circulation and advertising 


office the Sun, and regret 


pi error. We regret the Mis- 
pelling Mr. Kelley’s name; 


résumés checked (the 


archives carry masthead) the 


last “e” was missing. 
Morris called Kelley Fri- 
day, September 22, and was 
greeted first with belligerent 
even know you 
are,” well the phrase, 
just remember our cover- 
quoted our piece. Kelley 
referred Green. Two fol- 
lowing calls Green Sep- 
tember 
detailed voice message the 


who 


25th, went unreturned, did 


seven additional calls other 

and officials be- 

tween September and 28. 
As for the substance of the 


coverage, have reviewed the 


seemingly impressive box full 


clips sent the Sun and 
found that had seen all be- 
fore. Kelley and Green seem 
feel that journalism lies stories 
about corporate name changes 
executive personnel shifts, 
routine reports litigation, sur- 
accounts stockholder 

meetings, handouts the latest 
casino expansion, official pros- 
pectuses earnings, press 
conferences, bills before the legis- 
lature, anything else that con- 
stitutes publicity for what the in- 
dustry deems newsworthy 
wants promote. But missing 
the Sun’s coverage the 
Kerkorian takeover was any 
analysis the background, real 
meaning, future implications 
the deal for the Las Vegas com- 
munity, for thousands workers 
Nevada which gambling 
the largest single industry and 
far bigger than state govern- 
ment, for the country large. 
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environment 


you not 


the full 


for facts and 


contacts. 


Medic 


story 


ublic ownership newspa- 
pers not quite complete. 
flurry new private owner- 
ship makes for some interesting 
media-watching. 


HONOLULU 

Almost overnight, 
Honolulu Advertiser went from 
the verge monopoly the 
brink war. After antitrust 
suit blocked Liberty News- 
papers’ plan close the 
year-old Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
and leave the field Gannett, 
David Black, Canadian publish- 
er, bought the 64,000-circula- 
tion Star-Bulletin for $10,000 
part the settlement. 

Black got the 
name, newsroom employees, 
and other basic assets. But 
lost the office space, advertis- 
ing, printing, and circulation ser- 
vices the Star-Bulletin had 
shared with the Advertiser 
through joint operating agree- 
ment. Critics wondered how 
Black, who runs the largest pri- 
vately held newspaper compa- 
Canada, would compete. 

Then, December, Black 
bought RFD Publications. 
print his and 
experienced advertising, distri- 
bution, and circulation 
Black got 280,000-circulation 
free weekly, which provides 
revenue and the ability 
cross-promote. plans 
add Sunday edition and 
sink $25 million into the Star- 
Bulletin. Stay tuned. 


PORTLAND 
Bob Pamplin, Jr. wants save 
journalism from the sensa- 


tional and unbalanced cover- 
age says rampant. that 
end, the millionaire business- 
man-farmer-minister-philan- 
thropist whose father built 
Georgia-Pacific into the 
largest lumber com- 
pany scooped seven- 
teen weeklies last year the 
Portland suburbs and fired 
50,000-watt all-news radio 
station. Next month, plans 
launch The Portland Trib- 
une, twice-weekly broad- 
sheet that will delivered 
free 150,000 homes the 
city. His papers will employ 
130 reporters and have com- 
bined circulation 400,000, 
par with the Newhouse- 
owned Oregonian. 

The Pamplin strategy 
keep content local and under- 
cut the Oregonian the sub- 
urbs, the only place that read- 
ership growing. “Advertisers 
desperately want choice,’ 
says. you can guaran- 
tee them circulation equal 
the and you can 
target each community, and 
you can put them the 
radio, what you think 
going happen?” 


SAN FRANCISCO 
all know that Hearst 
bought the 
Chronicle and, faced with 
antitrust lawsuit, basically paid 
Ted Fang ($66 million year for 
three years) take the 
Examiner off its hands. Thus 
did San Francisco remain 
two-newspaper town. 

But attempt pro- 
duce the Examiner the 
cheap handful re- 


screw-ups front-page head- 
line said the NCAA was chal- 
lenging the Florida vote, when 
actually was the NAACP). 
this enough, editor 
Martha Steffens 
mid-December, and managing 
editor Robert Porterfield was 
fired soon thereafter. 

The emphasis 
intensely local news could 
work San Francisco, which 
despite its cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation heart small 
town. Still, one early Ex- 
aminer defector put it, “They 
might need few more 
reporters.” 


NASHVILLE 

Brian Brown, software 
entrepreneur-turned-newspa- 
per publisher, the death 
The Nashville Banner 1998 
left The Tennessean monop- 
oly and the market hungry for 
new voice. well new 
competitor for advertising. 

Brown defied the 
naysayers and started The City 
Paper, 
intensely local tabloid that 
launched November Brown, 
the sole investor and unafraid 
tinker, already has rede- 
signed the paper and its distri- 
bution system. Out press 
run 40,000, about quarter 
are home-delivered, and the 
rest are scattered racks and 
office buildings around town. 
Home delivery will soon 
from free month. Wire 
copy may also added. 

And although Brown did 
not intend head-to-head 
with The 
thoughts that, too, are 
changing. “It was not 


plagued misspellings, trun- 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP RIDES AGAIN cated stories, and plain old CITY 


The Salt Lake Tribune was fam- 
ily-owned for most its first 
126 years. Then, 1997, for 
tangle tax reasons, the 
paper became subsidiary 
Tele-Communications 
Under the deal that made the 
descendants Senator 
Thomas Kearns who bought 
the paper 1901 retained 
the option buy the paper 
back 2002. how things 
got lively. 

The Deseret News, Salt 
Mormon-owned, after- 
noon paper, wanted A.M. 
The News and the Tribune live 
under joint operating agree- 
ment. The two papers have 
been arguing for years over 
who pay the costs associ- 
ated with the switch 
mornings. 

Then, 1999, AT&T bought 
and found itself uninten- 
tionally the newspaper 
business. began looking for 
buyer. The family insisted AT&T 
was legally bound honor the 
buy-back deal. But the News 
wanted sell the 
Tribune the Mormon church. 

itself from this brewing war, 
solicited bids from 
both the News and the family. 
The family outbid the News, 
and thought had deal. 

Enter Dean Singleton, chair- 
man Denver-based Media- 
News, with even higher bid. 
AT&I announced December 
that was selling the Tribune 
MediaNews. The family sued 
block the sale, but they lost the 
first round court December. 
appeal has been filed. 

Brent Cunningham 
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MISSING HERO 


ruth can better than 


Resnick 
Ephron, 


director team the movie 
Lucky Numbers, should have 
kept that mind. The film, 
latest, got 
mixed reviews. loosely 


risked his career, 
lenged Pennsylvania’s highest 
authorities, uncover the fix. 

April 1980, the Pennsyl- 
vania personality Nick 
Perry officiated the daily 


lottery drawing. Numbered, 
oversized ping pong balls 


bounced around transpar- 


ent vats. senior citizen vol- 
unteer triggered the mecha- 
nism that sucked the lucky 
numbers the top. The win- 


based the rigging the 
Pennsylvania state lottery 
1980, but omits the true 
story radio journalist who 


KILLER CAMPAIGN 


eremy Sheets raped and murdered seventeen-year-old 
honor student Nebraska. Jerome Mallet beat Missouri 
state trooper and shot him the head. Cesar Francesco 
sexually assaulted and murdered three women 
Oregon. interviews, these three death row inmates talked 
about their childhoods, favorite sports, and nighttime dreams. 
photographs, they stared unblink- 
ingly the camera. was controver- 
sial series, partly because the nature 
and details the crimes were omitted, 
but especially because each those 
photos, there appeared small green 
rectangle that read: “The United 
Colors Benetton.” 

Killers selling sweaters? legitimate 
journalism? Ken Shulman, free-lance 
writer from Boston, preparing for 
trial Missouri that will deal with that 
question. The case focuses “We, 
Death Benetton campaign that ran from January April 
2000 and appeared Talk, Vanity Fair, and Rolling Stone. 
Shulman, who has been stringer for Newsweek, The New York 
Times, and The International Herald Tribune, worked with the 
Italian photographer Oliviero Toscani create “Death Row.” The 
close-up photographs the inmates’ faces, along with the inter- 
views that ask many personal questions, aim humanize the 
death row inmates. For this work, Shulman and Toscani both face 
civil charges fraudulent misrepresentation and trespass. 

Back February 1999, Thomas “Speedy” Rice, law profes- 
sor Gonzaga University Spokane, Washington, began send- 
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ner: 666. The record jackpot: 
$3.5 million. 

Several days after the draw- 
ing, Sandy Starobin, twenty- 
Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Harrisburg, got call. The lot- 
tery was fixed, source told 
him. Starobin investigated the 
story for months, following 
from the state government 
the Pittsburgh mob. found 
that Perry and several accom- 
plices had secretly injected the 
lottery balls with white paint, 
that only the fours and sixes 
were light enough rise 
the top. The conspirators then 
bought thousands tickets 
combinations the two 
numbers and won the money. 


reporter for 


lottery could not have been 
rigged. Starobin 
off the story his Westing- 
house superiors, but went 
over their heads the com- 
pany’s top lawyer, who told 
Starobin keep digging. 

Eventually, grand jury 
convened. Nick Perry, state 
Revenue Department offi- 
cial, and several accomplices 
went jail. 

Starobin subsequently con- 
tracted diabetes, went blind, 
and retired, but after few 
days “staring wall could- 
n't see went back 
the job, working with 
young reporters. died 
fifty-one 1993, best remem- 


bered for number strong 


rel 


Starobin broadcast 
story, but when the state 
Revenue Department investi- 
gated, concluded that the 


investigative stories and for 
his signature sign-off: “This 
SaaanDEE StarrobiNN.” 


Hugh Bronstein 


ing letters several prisons request access for Shulman and 
Toscani. The letter, which described Shulman free-lance 
writer with urged prison officials participate 
“photo “No profits are generated” from this project, 
explained Rice’s letter, which named Benetton the sponsor. 
Potosi Correctional Center Missouri was one the prisons 
that agreed participate. When Shulman arrived, signed in, 
listing under “Business Name” sign-in forms. 
However, when correctional officers Potosi prepared 
Shulman’s intake forms, they took cre- 
dentials from Rice’s letter, listing his 
business “Newsweek.” 
Shulman signed those forms, but claims 
paid attention the details. 
February 2000, the 
attorney general, Jay Nixon, filed civil 
suit against Shulman, Toscani, and Rice. 
Shulman posed Newsweek corre- 
spondent, Nixon claims, but was really 
there exploit the prison and the 
inmates for the advertising campaign. 


Potosi prison officials say they thought 


name as 


Missouri 


controversial campaign 


they were participating photo essay. They were outraged see 
their death row inmates featured Benetton ads, and find that 
inmate Jerome Mallet was paid $1,000 for working model. 

key issue this case will whether the defendants can con- 
vince the court that this campaign was not part advertising 
strategy, that was indeed journalism,” says Missouri assistant 
attorney general, Chuck Hatfield, who preparing the state’s case. 

proud the campaign and work it,” Shulmar 
says. But could face unspecified punitive and actual damages. 
trial set begin October 18. 


Charles Davis 
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MAGAZINES: SILICON SAVIOR 


all Silicon Valley 


meets the Rust Belt. 
Since 1976, These 
has struggled 
stay afloat class-con- 
azine based Chicago offering 


scious, 


stories about politics, cultural 
issues, and labor struggles. Cir- 
culation peaked around 
38,000 the late 1980s, but 
beginning the early nineties, 
the paper started long, sick- 
ening slide. 
skipped, were 
stiffed, circulation fell under 
10,000. one member its 
board trustees put it, the bi- 
weekly felt “it had one foot 
the grave.” 

Enter Bob Burnett, 
founding vice president for 
engineering Cisco Systems, 
who, after retiring 1991 


Paychecks were 
free-lancers 


age fifty, began casting about 
for something do. sixties 
antiwar activist 
become Quaker, Burnett sent 
editor, Joel Bleifuss, 
complimentary note about 
editorial. e-mail corre- 
spondence began. When 
publisher, who had stanched 
the flow red ink, indicated 
that she was moving on, 
Bleifuss asked Burnett 
was interested taking over. 
was. The magazine sud- 
denly found itself rescued 
New Economy magnate with 
deep pockets and progressive 
politics. How deep? Burnett 
says only that invest 
considerable amount.” 

believes that reinvigo- 
rated These Times can pros- 
per pointing out what oth- 
ers ignore. 


Daniel Lazare 


| LAN 


these examples what the 
writer and editor meant, 
because the math they used 
doesn’t exist: 
expert, were told, 
said proposed power plant 
“would use 150 times less 
cooling water per kilowatt 
plants.” Multiplying anything 
positive number like 150 
can only increase the amount 
dealing with. Maybe 
the expert meant the new 
plant would use one one- 
hundred-fiftieth much 
water. maybe not. 
Rates cancer from air 
pollution, another article said, 


wasn’t clear any 


BUT 


vary widely, with New York 
City “four times the national 
average” (okay far) and one 
rural county “five times below 
the average.” multiply 
five don’t end “below” 
anything. “One fifth the 
maybe? Why make 
the reader guess? 
news practices said tough 
interviewing was “down 
160% over two years.” But 
nothing can down more 
than 100 percent; once 
drops that far, it’s gone. 

Evan Jenkins 
lot more about writing 
right Language Corner 


Be 
ay 


STRIKING SIMILARITIES? 


seems cruel twist that 
labor lay down their weapons 
Detroit, they took arms 

Seattle, where the Newspaper 
Guild strike against The 
Seattle Times and the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

The dodged the Detroit 
scenario, but press time 
looked though the Times 
would not. delusion 
during the Detroit strike was 
the idea that Detroit union 
town, and that employers can't 
prosper there with jack-booted 
guards. This notion 
caused continuing complacen- 
cy. late June, for example 
unions declined $38 million 
settlement lawsuit that 
accused the owners bad- 
faith bargaining. The lawsuit 
was later dismissed. 


was the idea that replacing 
striking workers, could 


impose its will. The Detroit 
News and the Detroit Free 
Press did achieve many their 
goals. The new contracts, 
finally ratified December, 
not require workers, many 
whom crossed picket lines, 
join unions. Among journalists 
and 
only one five pays union 
dues. That makes the guild 
vulnerable decertification 
when contracts expire 2003. 

But replacement workers 
generate backlash. Combined 
daily circulation the two 
papers was more than 888,000 
before the strike and 603,097 
the end. Gannett, which owns 
the News, and Knight Ridder, 
which owns the Free Press, sank 
$300 million losses and 


missed profits into the strike 
Even with the freedom 
impose work rules and cut 
wages for 170 mailroom and cir- 
culation workers percent, 
hour, the papers 
earned only about $65 million 
$464 million revenue 
1999. profit margin 
about percent, barely higher 
than before the strike, and well 
below the margins that Gannett 
and Knight Ridder expect. 

Teamsters president James 
Hoffa supported the December 
settlement. bought ads urg- 
ing people resubscribe. 

But cooperation came lit- 
tle late Detroit. Both sides 
the Times might well 
pay attention. 

John Lippert 


LOOKING FOR LEADER 


circulation 
under 10,000, but the 
search for its next executive 
editor being closely watched 
journalism circles. The news- 
paper? The Columbia Miss- 
ourian, ninety-two-year-old 
daily staffed students the 
University Missouri Jour- 
nalism School. The editors are 
salaried professionals. The cur- 
rent top editor, George Ken- 
nedy, stepping aside this year. 
His replacement will not 
only have deal with compe- 
tition from the Columbia Trib- 
une, the family-owned 
larger daily, but also provide 
leadership such issues 
newsroom convergence, diver- 
sity, and computer-assisted 
reporting. Applicants are sup- 
posed outline their letter, 
“How you think 

newspaper should run?” 
Steve Weinberg 
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Foreign Reporting 


Are You Ready for New Look? 


Geisha for day Fall 2000 Pew Fellow Cullen spent five weeks Japan reporting the changing roles 
women. For one her stories, she had herself transformed into traditional geisha. 


See the World Through New Eyes 


you’re interested reporting international stories politics, culture, environment, economics, population, 
health, religion, crime other may have the fellowship for you. Each year, U.S. journalists from 
all types media come Washington study international affairs and then travel overseas reporting 
project part the Pew Fellowships International Journalism program. offer two programs 
each year, one the spring and one the fall. For more information, call (202) 663-7761 e-mail: 
pew@mail.jhuwash.jhu.org. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNALISM www.pewfellowships.org April October 


Application Deadlines: 
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THE LAST WORD 


What? “committed 
“early 
Wednesday”; Where? “in front 
The Idaho Statesman build- 
ing” the first four were 
more less accounted for 
that paper’s cryptic page-one 
local news brief September 
21. For the fifth 
readers had turn the 
alternative Boise Weekly. 
There, they learned the dead 
name Manuel 
Granata, name long familiar 
Statesman readers for his 
passionate letters the editor 


(most them critical 


homosexuality). And there, 


death. “Why did decide 
leave this world The States- 
582-word 
statement, dated September 
15, began, then went 
explain that was doing 
protest the Statesman’s 
“censorship” his letters 
the editor. His farewell state- 
ment concluded, would 
have liked continue the 
debate about the gay life-style 
until facts and beliefs both 
sides were clarified which 
the purpose free speech 
but that difficult with 
media-imposed restrictions.” 
Not even Granata, however, 
could have anticipated the 
final, terrible irony that 


SAID, SHE SAID 


thing, but sex- 
change operation another 
Theisen, workplace reporter 
for The Orlando Sentinel, was 
pleased see that her feature, 
“How Spot and Blunt the 
Sharp Edge the Workplace 
Backstabber,” was picked 
The Montreal Gazette. But 
she was far less pleased see 
many anecdotes this one 
offered organizational 
psychologist exemplifying 
“industrial psychopaths” 
treacherous high-tech male 
manager identified “Dave” 


HOME TRUTHS 


For bylined, front- 
feature the 
real estate section Hills 
Newspapers string Cali- 
fornia weeklies 
Knight Ridder), correspon- 
dent Scott Fitzgerrell had 
plenty space (fifty-four col- 
umn-inches, including three 
four-color photos) detail 
depth the history and design 
$2.9 million estate for sale 
the area down the 
number bottles that could 
stored the wine cellar, the 
height the doors the 
name and phone number 
local broker. 


none this would make 
into the Statesman’s pages. 


too, they learned his reasons 
for his place choice for 


was transformed into 
female “Julie.” 


detail, however, Fitzgerrell left 
out: the broker his wife. 


After The New York Times famously 
criticism its coverage the Wen Lee episode, 


some readers dared hope that the paper would follow 
with similarly responsible “From the Editors” note exam- 
ining its own equivocal role the Charles Bakaly story. 
Alas, that was not be; indeed, even reporting 
Bakaly’s eventual acquittal October the Times was 
somewhat less than candid. 

Bakaly, will recalled, the former spokesman for Ken- 
neth Starr who was charged with criminal contempt for falsely 
denying was source the politically strategic page-one 
bombshell that appeared while the Senate was considering 
Clinton’s impeachment: STARR WEIGHING WHETHER 
SITTING PRESIDENT. Attributing the information “Mr. Starr’s 
associates, who spoke the condition the 
bylined story Don Van Natta, Jr. (January 31, 1999) made 
abundantly clear that Bakaly was not one those associates. 
“Charles Bakaly 3d, the spokesman for Mr. Starr, declined 
discuss the Van Natta wrote. ““We will not discuss the 
plans this office the plans the grand jury any way, 
shape, form, said.” Subsequent developments, including 
Bakaly’s testimony that did fact provide the Times with 
least some related material, raised provocative questions. Were 
observers correct, for example, assuming that the quote 
Van Natta’s story was deliberate lie, planted for Bakaly’s pro- 
tection? finding guilt innocence contradicted the facts 


12 


that the Times knew true, would the paper step forward 
would the safeguarding sources override such niceties? 
Such challenges (from, among others, Michael Kinsley, Tom 
Rosenstiel, and Howard Kurtz) notwithstanding, the Times 
confined itself covering Bakaly’s prosecution its news 
pages and denouncing that prosecution its opinion pages, 
while the elephant its newsroom sat there, ignored. 

Ignored, too, the October report Bakaly’s 
acquittal, were pointed comments Judge Norma Holloway 
Johnson her fascinating fifty-page opinion opinion 
that laid bare intimate detail the entire anatomy the story. 
After considering Van Natta’s use some related quotes, the 
judge had written thusly: “Quotes were lifted verbatim out 
historical memorandum] and falsely described present- 
day debates within the OIC. The misimpression that this jour- 
nalistic sleight hand produced quite troubling. [T|he 
fraudulent attribution could have had impact the 
Court’s determination to] whether the OIC should held 
answer, under the penalty contempt court, for possi- 
bly leaking information that may include matters occurring 
before the grand The use [the historical memo- 
the Times article demonstrates how easily the par- 
ties and court can led astray inaccurate and mis- 
leading attribution.” The Times did, however, find room its 
report the acquittal for parting shot its tormentors: 
“Public officials, politicians, and lawyers routinely make infor- 
mation available, confirm discreetly,” the news story con- 
cluded. “In Washington, highly unusual for someone 
face serious threat prison for doing so.” 
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THE FAIRNESS FACTOR 
During the interregnum when much the press these news organizations were documenting such sys- 


stayed fastened the photo-finish horse race made 

bow “balance” with parades predictable spinners 
took the public’s pulse meaningless call-in polls sev- 
eral news organizations distinguished themselves uncover- 
ing facts that helped explain the stop-the-presses news. The 
New York Times, for example, revealed page-one story 
November that, according Times analysis the vote 
Duval County, Florida, thousands votes predominantly 
black precincts had been invalidated because misguided 
instructions Democratic party workers, who had told many 
the first-time voters “be sure punch hole every 
November story the paper revealed that, accord- 
ing another Times analysis, the majority Florida’s black, 
overwhelmingly Democratic voters lived poor precincts 
that used punch-card system, demonstrably more suscepti- 
ble error, miscount, and thrown-out votes than was the 
optical scanning system used white, more affluent precincts. 
page-one story November the Times revealed that 
for various reasons overwhelming turnouts, flawed regis- 
tration lists, late delivery registration cards, jammed phone 
lines, lack computers many blacks Florida had not 
been able vote. And Miami Herald report December 
based analysis voting patterns each Florida’s 


5,885 precincts, revealed that, had the balloting been free 


glitches, even the most conservative estimate Gore would 
have won. 


temic unfairness, The Washington ombudsman, 
Michael Getler, was deploring unfairness different, 
less pernicious, order the “slashing attack,” put it, 
the personal appearance Katherine Harris, Florida’s sec- 
retary state, published November the front page 
the paper’s Style section. (Among staff writer Robin 
Givhan’s numerous complaints about Harris: “Her lips were 
overdrawn Her skin had been plastered and powdered 
the texture pre-war walls need skim coat. And her 
eyes, rimmed liner and frosted with blue shadow, bore the 
telltale homogenous spikes false eyelashes. Caterpillars 
seemed rise and fall with every bat her eyelid, with 
every downward glance double-check before reading 
her most recent determination ....Why should anyone 
trust her?”) Weighing those words, along with the defensive 
comments writer Givhan, Style editor Eugene Robinson, 
and executive editor Len Downie, who argued that printing 
“strongly voiced views proper role for the newspa- 
per, the ombudsman sided with the many readers who 
viewed Givhan’s strongly voiced views Harris classic 
example the arrogance journalists that undermines 
people’s confidence the media.” his column two weeks 
later, Getler took the section itself, warning against the 
risky philosophy approvingly described one Post 
writer “snide, catty robust cynicism” that has 
become the hallmark Style. 


Among the countless 
groups every calibre 


Dispatch observed scold- 
ing September editorial, 


weighing this fall 
the presidential election cam- 
paign was Handgun Control 
Inc., lobbying organization 
that spent $1.65 million its 
hard-earned soft money 
thirty-second political spot 
targeted for stations 
battleground states like Mis- 
souri. The ad, which took aim 
George Bush’s record 
concealed-gun-toting 
Texas, was accepted twen- 
ty-five the targeted sta- 
tions, including three St. 
Louis; was refused, howev- 
er, one St. Louis’s 
KMOV. the St. Louis Post- 
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KMOV “happens 
owned the Dallas-based 
Belo Corp. 
executive officer 
counts Mr. Bush 
friend.” All this triggered 
the interest the KMOV 
news staff, and whatever the 
relationship 
boss and the Republican 
nominee, cut ice with 
them. straight-shooting 
report September 12, 
KMOV covered the contro- 
versy involving itself. The 
segment opened with the 
rejected ad, all its thirty 
informative seconds. 


WHEELS AND DEALS 


The United States Grand Prix auto race, held late 
September the Indianapolis Speedway and attended 


some 220,000 fans, got plenty mileage most 


the city’s local television stations. But over WTHR, was 
different story. There, Jacques Natz, news director the NBC 
affiliate, was denied credentials for covering the event when 
put the brakes license agreement promising carry, 
unedited, daily two-minute “highlights” video produced 
Formula One Management, Grand Prix’s organizer. The agree- 


ment also required local affiliates turn over FOM any 


their original footage. “This kind regulation may work well 
communist countries, may work well European coun- 
tries where the First Amendment exist,” Natz told Abe 
Aamidor The Indianapolis Star, “but America 
should ashamed broadcasting what essentially censored 
material.” (The ABC, CBS, and Fox affiliates signed the agree- 
ment steer the news.) 


The Darts Laurels column written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should addressed. 
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NEIL HICKEY 


ith fanfare and the thunder 


Chicago television screens 
ast February The debut drew nation- 
attention. 

Could struggling, embattled sta- 
tion whose ten news program at- 
tracted minuscule audiences reverse its 
fortunes audacious tactic: switch- 
ing basic, no-frills, stripped-down, 
old-fashioned journalism? 

Could the newscast say long the 
familiar crime-and-mayhem, disaster, 
and celebrity stories, along with the life- 
style features and scary health reports 
that fill virtually every local newscast 
the country? 

solo anchor for such program, rather 
than the usual male-female one 
white, one black/Hispanic anchor 
team with its cheery, often banal banter 
among the onscreen participants? 

The answer all the above? Un- 
fortunately, no. After only nine months, 
the bold effort that had been hailed 
critics and the public noble ex- 
periment was ripped untimely from the 
WBBM schedule and replaced Octo- 
ber with newscast that looks like 
most others the country’s commer- 
cial television stations. 

The WBBM story cautionary tale 
that’s the talk the industry. Its drastic 
format shift was part admirable endeav- 
the cause better television jour- 
nalism and part desperation. The sta- 
tion, owned CBS, had long suffered 
the ignominy its late news losing not 
only ABC’s dominant WLS and 
NBC’s WMAQ, but reruns Friends 
and The Simpsons. The drama that un- 
folded starting early last year dramatized 
many arguments that have raged around 
local television news for decades. 
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CAROL MARIN (pronounced “marine”) 
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BORN: Chicago, 1948; B.A., University Illinois 

CAREER: High school English teacher, 1970-72; talk show host, reporter, assistant news 
director, WBIR, Knoxville, Tennessee, 1972-76; anchor and reporter, WSM, Nashville, 
1976-78; anchor and reporter, WMAQ, Chicago, 1978-97; reporter, anchor, CBS News 
correspondent, WBBM, Chicago, 1997-present. 

PERSONAL: Married Jonathan Utley, son the pioneer news broadcasters Clifton 
Utley and Frayn Utley; two sons; brother-in-law CNN correspondent Garrick Utley 


QUOTE: “My parents were not formally educated, but there were four newspapers 
Chicago and got every one them every day. the background come from, 
and also think characteristic this city.” 


The chronic ratings morbidity 


late news program persuaded 
Hank Price, the station’s former general 
manager who masterminded the shift, 
that alternative conventional tele- 
vision newscasts was the road robust 
health. “Our thought was: let’s just base- 


line this whole idea news. Let’s get 
group good journalists together, put 
them room, and have them argue 
about what’s great story for that day.” 
Reviews the debut newscast rang 
with high praise. significant experi- 
ment whose success failure could 


\ 


WHERE HAVE ALL THE LOCAL VIEWERS GONE? 


ratings woes are part much larger picture the disappearance 
local news audiences nationwide. That defection once-loyal and inter- 
ested viewers according national poll Insite, Califor- 
nia-based media research firm, which found that almost one four adults longer 
watches any local newscast all; that younger viewers avoid local news even 
higher rate, about percent; and that more than the people who tune 
longer care which station they watch. “The attitude toward local television 
news has reached crisis says Scott Tallal, president. And complaints are 
all-time high, suggesting that even further erosion possible. 

Confirming that decline, the Project for Excellence 2000 report 
November/December) noted that news “driving Americans away from what was 
long the most popular and trusted source information the June 2000 
study The Pew Research Center for the People the Press indicates that only per- 
cent Americans watch local news regularly, down from percent 1993. And sur- 
vey the Washington-based NewsLab concluded that the situation and 
that news directors “are searching desperately for ways reverse the trend.” One 
them said: “We've heard the wake-up call. We're just not sure what about 

poll identified several reasons why viewers are drifting away, many them 
cable news and the Internet: Most stations cover the same stories over and over again, 
offering little variety story selection; coverage too sensational; promotional an- 
nouncements and “teasers’ are irritating and misleading; not enough reporting 
the real issues that people need know about; stations should show more respect for 
viewers’ intelligence. 

executive director, Deborah Potter, told that news accidents, fires, and 
crime fills much time because cheap and easy produce, even though viewers con- 
tell stations these subjects have little pertinence their lives. But the habit per- 

ists, Potter says, partly because upwardly mobile journalists bounce from city city 
search career advancement. car wreck Nashville the same car wreck De- 
she says, but school board issues require knowledgeability about the community. 

Phil Rosenthal, critic for the Chicago Sun-Times, has developed his own theory for 
why viewers are disappearing. “As news over the last twenty-five years has become 
less about news and more about entertainment,” says, easier for people make 
the choice watch entertainment shows instead news.” The creators Friends and 
The Simpsons can't beaten their own game; better writing entertainment 
than the journalists are. “Making news programs more about style than substance 
produced some short-term gains, but long term was fatal.” 

Walter Cronkite says that watchers are deserting local news, not dumb 
lot people think they are given the quality most newscasts. 

What's done about it? Insite has compiled “Local News Viewers Bill 
Rights,’ and claims that percent the people interviewed say watch sta- 
tion that committed those ideals: few them: the right more updating and less 
repetition; the right balance positive and negative news; the right coverage 
“real” local issues; the right more respect; the right coverage all the news; 


the right coverage the entire viewing area. 
Neil Hickey 


reverberate nationally,’ wrote the Chica- School Journalism Northwestern 
Tribune’s television critic, Steve John- University, called journalist whose in- 
son. The Sun-Times’s critic, Phil Rosen- tegrity and credentials are sterling.” 
thal, wondered the doughty venture Three years earlier, Marin had been the 
might bring back “the frustrated dis- focus controversy that made her 
cerning people who gave local instant heroine, nationwide, propo- 
news altogether fails, our last, nents quality news. She’d been 
best hope for return real news will serving co-anchor WMAQ when 
have been squandered, maybe forever station brass general manager Lyle 
The whole world will Banks and news executive Joel Cheat- 
see anybody Chicago is.” wood informed her they were hiring 
Special praise was heaped Carol tabloid talk-show host Jerry Springer 
Marin, the program’s lone anchor, on-air commentator. (“The poster 
whom Ken Bode, dean the Medill child for the worst has 


Marin said the time.) protest, she 
(along with co-anchor Ron Magers) re- 
signed after nearly twenty years the 
station. (In 1995, the two-time Peabody 
Award-winning Marin was suspended 
WMAQ for three days for refusing 
read copy she deemed 
She migrated WBBM. Eventually, 
after months intense discussion with 
Price and news director Pat Costello, the 
design for no-nonsense news program 
aimed bringing devout news fans 
flocking the station evolved. Marin 
won assurances that she could shape the 
newscast she saw fit, and that CBS 
would give least year grow and 


find its audience. She had the help 


veteran on-camera WBBM journalists 
such Mike Flannery, Mike Parker, and 
Pulitzer Prize-winning investigative re- 
porter Pam Zekman. 

Monday night, February 2000, 
The O’Clock News: Reported Carol 
Marin hit Chicago’s airwaves. That night, 
the other stations town led with 
water main break the downtown Loop; 
WBBM gave that story 30-second 
voice-over seventeen minutes into the 
newscast. Pam Zekman contributed 
investigation into alleged racial profiling 
suburban police department, and 
Mike Parker did report former 
congressman’s efforts have his prison 
sentence commuted. later program, 
WBBM opened with piece the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency’s accord 
with chemical manufacturer limiting 
use dangerous insecticide, while the 
competition was doing live reports 
brief neighborhood power failure. Marin 
once brought former Israeli Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres for live inter- 
view. She spun routine baby abduction 
into larger context reporting that the 
National Center for Missing and Exploit- 
Children had recorded 105 babies kid- 
napped from U.S. hospitals the previ- 
ous sixteen years. The program hired two 
fine essayists for reflections the city’s 
cultural and political life: John Callaway, 
the dean Chicago’s broadcast journal- 
ists, and Laura Washington, editor and 
publisher The Chicago Reporter. Sports 
and weather got short shrift when there 
was little report, more there was real 
news value. 

The new program’s first month was 
sweeps period, when local audiences are 
measured Nielsen set advertising 
rates. Encouragingly, WBBM gained 
ratings point tantalizing hint that 
viewers were sampling the program and 
might ready for new kind broad- 
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Pam 


cast rather than the tried-and-true, for- 


mulaic, cookie-cutter news shows the 
competing stations. That shining mo- 
ment was brief. 

The May sweeps brought depressing 
tidings. The newly minted program’s 
rating had sunk level that, alarming- 
ly, was much lower than that the old 
format had replaced: rating and 
percent share the tuned-in audi- 
ence, while WLS won rating and 
share; rating was and its 
audience share percent. 

The Chicago Tribune media reporter 
Tim Jones told “WBBM thought 
had nowhere but up. They were 
wrong.” The audience erosion continued 
through the summer. 
figure was down percent from May, 
and showed significant loss 25-54 
year-olds, favorite target advertisers. 
CNN’s ace foreign correspondent Chris- 
tiane Amanpour said she’d been “sleep- 
ing” with newspaper clipping under 
her pillow that reported: “WBBM-TV 
Chicago going back basic journal- 
ism!” She added: don’t dare ask how 
this radical experiment doing the 
ratings. All fingers and toes are tight- 


crossed.” 


Word viewer defection one its 


most important stations sent shudders 
through the corridors power CBS, 
reaching all the way the New York of- 
fice Mel Karmazin, the president 
Viacom, which owns the broadcast com- 
pany. Karmazin famously impatient 
with units Viacom that fail meet 
profit expectations, and clearly WBBM 
was weak timber weaker than ever 
the bridge higher shareholder 
value for the parent firm. That convic- 


The July sweeps 


| 


tion was conveyed unambiguously 
the station’s management team from 
corporate chieftains. “The station 
was very tough place work because 
the extraordinary pressure per- 
recalls Danice Kern, then the as- 
sistant news director. 

Abruptly, station manager Price and 


news director Costello the two off- 
screen architects the reconstructed 
newscast departed the station, pur- 


portedly for better opportunities else- 

where: Price WXII Winston-Salem, 

North Carolina, president and gener- 

manager; Costello become news di- 

rector two Seattle stations. Price says 
that neither them was forced out. 

quickly, CBS installed 

DeHaven, Jr. from 

division the new boss 


the station found ominous since Para- 
mount stations, members the puny 
UPN network, customarily have news 
departments, and DeHaven thus has little 
experience with news. Then the sec- 
ond shoe dropped. mid-September, 
CBS reached all the way Orlando and 
cable called Central Florida 
News for WBBM’s new news director, 


Craig Hume, once the news chief Los 


Angeles’s KTLA, and, earlier, reporter 
for The Atlanta Constitution. 

The handwriting the wall could 
hardly have been clearer. The “noble ex- 
periment” was serious jeopardy. Sta- 
tion executives drew the wagons cir- 
cle and would say only that they were “in 
discussions” about the future. 
October, Danice Kern, who'd been 
close, long-time colleague Marin, re- 


Mike 


signed. “With profound she 
wrote, note her co-workers, “but 
after long reflection, must tell you 
time for move on,” even though 
she had “come love the rich legacy 
this television station and the proud tra- 
dition this news department.” 

Next out the door was essayist John 
Callaway, who declared departing: 
different direction. want them have 
the freedom what they want do, 
and don’t want it.” 

Then the million-dollar question, for 
which nobody yet had the final answer: 
Would Carol Marin try pump water 
from her newscast’s flooded bilges the 
effort save it? would she too aban- 
don ship, persuaded that her bosses 
planned retrofit the vessel ways she 
could not accept? 

Actually, this plot had already thick- 
ened seven months earlier (during the 
Hank Price regime) with regard 
Marin’s and fate. stroke 
Dostoyevskian irony that had folk 
everywhere shaking their heads, CBS 
hired Joel Cheatwood overseer 
news for all thirty-five its owned sta- 
tions, including WBBM. Marin felt 
haunted and pursued Cheatwood, 
she could forgiven. The man whose 
news philosophy had driven her out 
was once again one her su- 
pervisors, the hierarchical line. 
(“Carol Marin’s worst nightmare,” the 
Sun-Times media reporter Robert Feder 
had called the appointment.) Cheat- 
wood was famous the industry for 
flashy stunting boost news ratings, 
and the Jerry Springer had been 
seen one more example his style. 
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departing WBBM, Carol Marin now full-time CBS News correspondent 
for Minutes and Minutes answered questions from Neil Hickey. 


Describe the events leading your leaving WBBM. 

There was clearly going some significant shi from original understanding 
how the broadcast would operate. kept asking [the new management] what the 
changes would be, and could never get any specifics. Would there co-anchor? 
Who? serious news was still going stressed, but differently, then what man- 
ner? idea. None the answers were supplied. was that lack specificity that 
concluded was best that part ways. understood was their shop, and their 
right change. was clear needed amicable but distinct departure. 


Was the newscast given proper chance find audience? 

They said get the time needed, and implicit that was that you could 
not possibly make judgment less than year. That was understood. Once Hank 
Price left, institutional support was gone after only five months. kept work- 
ing very hard keep the broadcast alive hopes that could persuade [the new 
management] let evolve. But clearly that was not the cards. 


How you feel about the kind newscast you created? 

have regrets about the way did the newscast. What was most wonderful 
what happened inside the newsroom, not what anybody else thought. had 
young reporters, along with veterans. People worked their hearts out behalf 
this broadcast. was completely news-driven operation marketing nor au- 


dience-targeting. was about news. 


What about that Tribune editorial calling the program liver oil?” 


the vitriolic tone. The Tribune owns twenty-two local stations 


this country. seemed that needed acknowledge its own role local 
news, lot spent cross-plugging [entertainment] programs the network, 


Perhaps wisely, Cheatwood steered clear 
Marin, never showing his face the 
staffers wondered were the wizard 
behind the curtain pulling the levers that 
helped decide WBBM’s fortunes. 

And then October three days 
before the start the November sweeps 
and two days after Marin won Emmy 
for excellence anchor the guillo- 
tine blade fell. The nine-month-old pro- 
gram would junked, WBBM an- 
nounced, favor something more 
conventional and, hoped, more appe- 
tizing viewers. 

Marin resigned. CHICAGO NEWS EXPER- 


IMENT CALLING QUITS, headlined The 


New York Times, speculating that the 
newscast’s failure “could taken 
reaffirmation that serious format can- 
not succeed that people need 
drawn through celebrity gossip and 
miracle diets introduced bubbly an- 
chormen and anchorwomen.” 

male/female team David Kerley 
and Tracy Townsend replaced Marin 
the anchor desk. Talks with Marin had 
broken down, said general manager De- 
Haven, because she wanted things 
her way “and finally got the point 
that agreed disagree and our 


separate ways.” (Joel Cheatwood was “in 
way, shape, form,” involved that 
process, insists Dana McClintock, CBS 
p.r. vice president New York.) 
ulogies for the deceased program 
were emotional. New York, 
Walter Cronkite shot off letter 
the Times saying that the news- 
cast’s demise was “disheartening those 
many television journalism who 
had hoped that WBBM-TV’s format 
would successful and lead the way 
wide adoption more serious and infor- 
mative news broadcasts.” Chicago Sun- 
Times readers weighed in: serious 
newscast will never attempted again 
broadcast that respected people’s intelli- 
gence and had teasers promos for 
weight-loss pills the best razor shave 
one’s legs.” “Now that Marin gone and 
WBBM has apparently finished dabbling 
news integrity, have more reason 
watch that station.” “Carol Marin was 
the only reason turn the evening 
“Today for the first time more 
than twenty years, Chicago without 
Carol Marin and whether you liked 
her not, whether you watched her 
not, you are the poorer for it.” 
few expert observers Chicago 


conveyed their sentiments can’t 
explain why, given chance, they didn’t 
support this newscast said 
Medill’s Ken Bode. “It had good people 
with good credentials the city 
Chicago, and, for the most part, was well 
formatted. took years for Minutes 
succeed.” Sun-Times critic Rosen- 
thal thinks the program’s death “will 
held anytime journalist wants 
something against what the sales depart- 
ment says. More than the failure one 
broadcast win audience, that’s the 
lasting impact, the thing that most hurts 
about this.” 

Robert Feder, Sun-Times media 
coiumnist, recalled that one reader 
called the program attempt broad- 
cast utopia unrealistic and idealistic 
the same time. “As needed an- 
other example prove that you can’t 
trust television executives,” Feder says. 
“There was absolute commitment 
from them nurture this format, and 
promise, not only Carol Marin but 
the viewers this community, stay 
the course for least year. But didn’t 
last nine months. That the real shame. 
you come away even more cynical, 
that’s possible, than before.” 

Westin, author the recently 
published (by The Freedom Forum’s 
Free Press Project) Best Prac- 
tices for Television Journalists, says: “We 
have essentially trained the viewer ex- 
pect that news programs will more 
entertaining and titillating and sensa- 
tional than substantive. Viewers 
stay tuned something that doesn’t 
match that expectation. The industry 
has hoisted itself its own petard.” 

Cronkite elaborated his feelings for 
said. news consultants who custom- 
arily prescribe glitzy, show-bizzy tech- 
niques “can look the failure this pro- 
gram and say, ‘See, were right all 
along. But I’m not sure that nine months 
was fair test.” was “valiant effort,” 
Cronkite says, even though the newscast’s 
stories were often bit too and its 
texture could have been more brisk and 
zesty. 

But others were far more critical the 
newscast than Cronkite. few Sun-Times 
readers expressed themselves: “To sud- 
denly cram large hunks solid news 
down the viewing public’s throat without 
making the pieces palatable will only 
cause mass viewer gagging, which ex- 
actly what happened. The concept was 
impressively noble. The execution was in- 
adequate.” “The problem with Marin’s 
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broadcast [was] that [was] structured 


The program itself, and, default, the 
news, became almost secondary.” 
Tribune columnist, David Greising, 


decided there was good news for viewers 


the bad news for Marin. “We can stop 
feeling guilty that we’re not watching 
Carol’s wrote. The newscast 
“was packaged were our civic duty 
seemed, were uncivilized cretins.” 
But the most venomous post-mortem 
was November editorial the Tri- 
bune titled COD LIVER OIL 
While agreeing that Marin “excep- 
tionally talented journalist business 
peopled too many actors and actress- 
the editorial called her newscast 
bore. Marin was somber 
and for everyone involved, the over- 
weening determination different 


times led bizarre news judgments. 


The duller the program got, the more 
you were supposed love it. Whether 
you like warmth great scoops from 
your news, this one didn’t 
have it.” 

earlier qualitative judgment came 
from the Project for Excellence Jour- 
nalism’s annual survey Novem- 


which awarded WBBM 


respectable “B” grade rather than 
the ground, among others, that 
while aired more stories each night 


than most newscasts wasn’t provid- 


ing lot news depth. 
Through the November sweeps peri- 


od, WBBM tweaked the style and tone 
its newscast attract broader and 


‘If there’s one good 
thing that emerged 
from this whole crazy 
episode, it’s that 


sed the public 


as 
engag 


dialogue’ 


more desirable audience. Preliminary 
viewership data looked promising: the 
program was 12.8 percent Novem- 
ber over its May 2000 figure, WBBM re- 
ports, and for the first time since No- 
vember 1998, the station beat entertain- 
ment shows WGN that time slot. 
historic ratings misfortunes 
exist larger context (see sidebar, page 
16). Fans local news Chicago and 


around the nation have been drifting away 
astonishing numbers. the period 
1994-1999, the Chicago 


c 


1ews pro- 
grams collectively dropped from per- 
cent the tuned-in audience per- 
cent. 

The lessons WBBM’s “noble experi- 
ment,’ ambiguous though they may be, 
will massaged and analyzed for years 
come. Will truly discourage other sta- 
tions from any similar enterprise? will 
challenge them build ex- 
perience and provide news programs both 
substantive and appealing? The Sun- 
Feder sees silver lining: 

“If there’s one good thing that 
emerged from this whole crazy episode 
it’s that engaged the public dia- 
logue. For the first time memory, 
viewers were actually talking about what 
local news should deliver, rather 
than just accepting what’s been shoved 
all these years. That’s the enduring 
thing. When the last time man 
the street wrote letter the editor 
about story selection local news- 
cast?” 

The 
enough. 


answer? Not nearly often 


Neil Hickey editor large. 


the 2000 
Nancy 
Dickerson 
Whitehead 
Awards 


For Excellence Reporting 
Drug And Alcohol Problems 


Ted Koppel, Jay LaMonica, 
Mark Nelson and Gill Parker 
ABC Nightline 


Barbara Ferry and Abel Uribe 
The Santa New Mexican 


Eric Newhouse 
Great Falls Tribune 
(Great Falls, MT) 


Congratulations the winners 


Drug Strategies now accepting 
submissions for the year 2001 
Nancy Dickerson Whitehead 
Awards. Winners must demon- 
strate the highest standards 
reporting drug and alcohol 
issues. The award honors the late 
Nancy Dickerson Whitehead's deep 
commitment finding more effec- 
tive answers the nation's drug 
problems. 


Two journalists, one from print and 
one from broadcast and electronic 
media, will each receive award 
$10,000. Entries must consist 
series related articles broad- 
casts published aired between 
March 31, 2000 and March 31, 
2001. The entry deadline April 
30, 2001. Awards will presented 
November 2001. 
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email: prsolutions@prsolutionsdc.com 


For information and applications 
for the year 2001 Awards contact: 


Nancy Dickerson Whitehead Awards 
1420 New York Avenue, NW, Suite 
650N 
Washington, 20005 

202/371-1999 


AWARDS COMMITTEE: 
Marie Brenner 
Joan Ganz Cooney 
Walter Cronkite 
John Dickerson 
Katharine Graham 
Bill Moyers 
Peggy Noonan 
Diane Sawyer 
Leslie Stahl 
Mark Whitaker 


Drug Strategies nonprofit research 
institute based Washington, DC. 
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9:52 p.M. the fifth Tuesday after the first Tuesday 


television viewers throughout the nation watched 


bundled-up correspondents waiting the wind- 


the sixty-five-page court ruling that could decide 
the next President the United States were handed out in- 
side the court. 


Couriers were quickly sighted sprinting across the portico 


and delivering their documents. The correspondents tore into 


them like starving people attacking pieces freshly cooked 
meat. Dan Abrams and Pete Williams NBC frantically 


thumbed through the pages camera, shouting phrases, and, 
urged anchors Tom Brokaw and Brian Williams, pro- 
ducing for the viewers steady stream fragments high- 
complex ruling. 

was dramatic moment and, minutes later, when the 
shape the ruling became clear, the climactic moment the 
extraordinary Year 2000 Presidential campaign. was also 
moment symbolic the media’s performance: incredible en- 
ergy and dedication, determination right, and deter- 
mination first. 

That determination first produced election night 
fiasco such proportion that Vice President Gore conceded 
and then withdrew his concession the votes continued 
counted. That night overshadowed number signifi- 
cant media accomplishments: vigorous pursuit the accu- 
racy the voting count; fine reporting about the intricacies 
the legal system, particularly long-term beat reporters; 
around-the-clock coverage the three all-news cable sta- 
tions; and tireless efforts post-election holidays faded into 
eighteen-hour days. 

Journalism has been described the first rough draft his- 
tory. This was indeed history, although didn’t start out that way. 

From the New Hampshire primary the Florida show- 
down, the campaigns stuck their scripts and fought hard 
avoid spontaneity uncontrolled controversy. But for the last 
five weeks, the scripts were thrown out and politicians and 


media alike were sailing uncharted waters. The result was 


2001 
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November the suspense was about end. While 


swept portico the U.S. Supreme Court, copies 


JOURNALISTS CONFRONT SCRIPTED 
HEN, UNSCRIPTED ELECTIO 


CAMPAIGN 


BREAKING NEWS 
SUPREME COURT RET CASE 


FLORIDA SUPREME COURT 


Rush camera: Dan Abrams and Pete Williams reading the final 
Supreme Court ruling air. left, Florida circuit court aide 
hands out copies November ruling. 


compelling story that fascinated the public, and that remind- 
all that every vote counts. 

asked number journalists and media observers 
comment this remarkable story. The multiple voices 
Wild Ride Into History” 


should add our understanding. 


all agree with each other, but all 
The first section, “The Campaign,” looks the candidates’ 
effort restrict coverage marketing formulas, and offers 
ways get around the script the future, including consid- 
ering other approaches the presidentia! debates. 
“Election Night” zeroes the mistaken calls Florida and 
offers several perspectives the central events. 
“Florida Frenzy” reports the thirty-five days political 
and legal conflict, marked aggressive South Florida newspa- 
per reporting, rising tide for the cable all-news channels, and 


continual revelations about the voting system. 
Joe Klein, 
Christopher Hanson, and Evan Cornog take crack anoth- 


And finally, “Reflections,” Gail Collins, 


draft history. 
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RUSS BAKER 


kay, really was horse 
race: hooves thundered, 
steam blew from nostrils, 


and sat the edges 


our seats, hearts pound- 

ing. But pulse rates re- 
turn normal, the crowds disperse, 
have the opportunity ponder the 
spectacle and shovel through the 
muck that remains the track. 

the surface least, ended 
being not that bad campaign after all. 
Although both major-party nominees 
shunned controversy 
mightily for the middle ground, they did 
articulate some differences number 
issues, from Social Security foreign 


intervention. The media whole did 


reasonable job scrutinizing candi- 
dates’ tactics, positions, and psyches. 

But and large, what the public 
heard was what the candidates chose 
talk about. Both Gore and Bush con- 
trolled the “dialogue,” avoiding press con- 
ferences for great stretches (Gore hid out 
for stunning five months) and adhering 
tightly script throughout. And thus 
political discussion was generally limited 
the areas they believed most mar- 
ketable (Social Security, taxes, public ed- 
ucation, and the high cost prescription 


drugs), and their narrow framing 


solutions. one doubts the parlous 
state public education, for example, 
but would funding handful addition- 
teachers supporting opt-out-of-the- 
system vouchers get the root the 
problem? Prescription drug prices are 
important, but limiting our attention 


this, are skirting the more funda- 
mental health-care questions? How plau- 
sible are the stated solutions, and how 
likely are they enacted anyway? 

know that the candidates stayed 
with their script. But did the media the 
same thing? so, were complicit 
limiting the quadrennial national debate? 

conversations with range jour- 
nalists, political figures, and academics, 
found broad disagreement about the 


responsibility the press. one end 


the discussion Deborah Orin, Washing- 
ton bureau chief for the New York Post, 
who states flatly: “We don’t run the cam- 
paign, report it. try ask ques- 
tions, but it’s arrogant for presume 
set the agenda.” the other Morton 
Mintz, the respected Washington Post 
alumnus and former chairman the 
Fund for Investigative Journalism, who 
advocates raising subjects neither candi- 
date cares address. the Web site 


TomPaine.com, Mintz posted series 


thirty different articles, each suggesting 
fresh topic (from child hunger the drug 
wars) which press the nominees. 

Mintz expresses disbelief, for example, 
that the enormous number nuclear 
missiles still poised for hairtrigger launch 
can seen extraneous presidential 
campaign. “What the hell more impor- 
tant?” asks. points out that Bush de- 
clared speech back May that the 
number nuclear warheads ought 
reduced, and that the GOP platform 
echoed this sentiment. But reporters did- 
ask about this and therefore never 
entered the campaign conversation. 

does seem clear that, unprodded, 
many candidates will talk only about what 


JOURNALISTS’ OBJECTIVITY 


Number political journalists asked Slate whom they voted for: 
Number political journalists who responded: 
Number political journalists who answered the question: 


serves them best, leaving the choice is- 
sues the gentle hands consultants, 
pollsters, and focus groups. Yet, the focus 
groups often reflect what people have al- 
ready heard the media, not necessarily 
the connection government their 
own lives connection the media 
rarely make. There deadening circular- 
ity the process. “It’s tactic presiden- 
tial campaigns get and get cov- 
says David Dreyer, former deputy 
communications director for the Clinton 
administration. “As staffer, you look 
what the media are discussing, and you get 
your candidate the middle that dis- 
cussion. the media are focused unde- 
cided voters, and that fraction not inter- 
ested globalization but prescription 
drugs, then you don’t talk about NAFTA. 
excessive polling the media con- 
tributes narrowing the campaign. 
There shared complicity.” 

The nature campaign coverage 
contributes this. “It’s hard remem- 


POLITICAL ADVERTISING 
BROADCAST TELEVISION 

Year Total 

2000 $665,000,000 
1996 
1992 $299 ,400 
1988 $227 


Television Bureau Advertising, Inc. 


ber ask broader questions and think 
about how normal human beings think 
about these things,’ says Jena Heath, 
who worked her first presidential cam- 
paign this year, covering the Bush cam- 
paign for the Austin American-States- 
man. “You really are trapped the cam- 
paign and what they want you hear. 
“Covering Bush, thought were 
drowning she says. “Of course, 
was policy the campaign wanted put 
out, number issues that Americans, 
when polled, say are important them, 
like education. the bubble, you see 
the way the campaign wants present it. 
driving the presentation the 
material, and you're transmitting.” 
Some journalists make effort 
break free. For example, the Chicago Tri- 


bune has raised doubts about the guilt 


some death row inmates and provoked 
national debate, but both nominees 
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expand the political debate next time around. Here are their thoughts: 


Broaden the agenda. Find ways 


rewarding reporters for 

breaking free from pre-cooked 

events designed solely get 
the air and reward them for something 
other than the “scoops” that are often 
provided the campaigns themselves. 
And push the candidates harder 
beyond their story the day. 


Look back harder. Voters ought 
told more about what the 
candidates said and did the 
issues before becoming candi- 
dates. “We should know what their so- 
cial, political, and economic bent was 


before the polls and the focus groups” 


exerted their strong gravitational pull, 
says Ben Bagdikian, retired dean 
Berkeley’s journalism school. 


Rethink deployment. Cutting 
back convention and day-to- 
day campaign coverage might 


free resources for additional 


enterprise reporting issues. Also, 
news organizations can rotate re- 
porters and out the campaign 
avoid excessive bonding, and help 
them develop perspective. “You collect 
all this stuff unconsciously, and you’ve 
got get away enough decompress 
and write says Jena Heath, who 
helped cover the Bush campaign for 
the Austin American-Statesman. 


Use your expertise. Marc Lacey, 

White House reporter for The 

New York Times, points out that 

many the larger Washington 
bureaus, least, have beat reporters 
who could assigned apply their 
knowledge particular issues the 
campaign, whether its education 
medical systems religion. 


Watch the contradictions. This 
time around, nailed one 
candidate (Gore) for claiming 
have heard song his 
youth that hadn’t yet been written, 


fo) 


“issues” ads paid for organizations 
outside the campaigns. 


Fix the debates. Everyone 

poorly served debates where 

the format pre-negotiated 

and rigid. News organizations 
could make concerted push replace 
the party-sponsored, insider-dominated 
Commission Presidential Debates, 
and build support for structure that 
emphasizes more spontaneity and more 
journalism (as the primaries), well 
more debates. And consider lowering 
the threshold for third-party candidates 
whose messages have some appeal and 
whose presence might spice the issue 
banquet. 


Push for access. news organi- 

zations banded together and em- 

barrassed reclusive candidates, 

who says they respond? 
minimum, the failure make 
themselves available, both press con- 
ferences and other unscripted situa- 
tions, should legitimate topic 
coverage. 


Consider hardball. may ex- 
treme, but David Dreyer, for- 
mer deputy communications di- 
rector for the Clinton adminis- 
tration, advocates playing hardball: 
“News can say, the out- 
set, ‘We want discuss the following 


Stay tuned. The public often while letting another (Bush) off the five issues, and unless the candidate Te- 

doesn’t wake until late hook big numbers that didn’t add sponds one these, not going 

campaign, after reporters have up. George Edwards, director Texas give him air time. 

just about emptied their note- A&M’s Center for Presidential Studies, 

books. The New York Adam says that even among large-city pa- Hold them accountable. 

Clymer one who worries about re- pers, serious dissection complicated After the winner has 
porters tuning out messages they’ve al- but important inconsistencies rare. been crowned, look back 


ready heard, even they represent the 
campaign’s essence. “You can keep cov- 
ering them,” says Clymer. It’s impor- 
tant re-focus, re-explain, and re-in- 
terpret key positions rigorously the 
final stretch. 
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And, says David Rohde, political sci- 
ence professor Michigan State and 
author number books na- 
tional politics, vetting political com- 
mercials increasingly important, 
partly because the rise dubious 


more often his her 
campaign positions and compare 
promises with practices. And report 
what the candidate’s largest campaign 
contributors wanted and are getting 
well. 


— 
q 
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Russ Baker spoke with number journalists and political observers about how the press might 
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can only 
beat the drum 
far. Unless the 
public picks 
issue, 

dies 


lem. Based Governor Bush’s champi- 


oning executions, the program took 
the topic his home turf for five 
straight nights September. Governor 
Bush and his staff declined partici- 
pate. Still, Nightline refused con- 
trolled the campaign’s stonewall. 

The highly determined reader and view- 
er, course, can find least some discus- 


sion most issues. Jonathan 
Alter points out that copious position pa- 


pers put out the 2000 campaigns often 
went beyond the “issue the day,” and pol- 
icy advisers were readily available answer 
additional questions. Ted Koppel agrees: 
“We have more information available 


now than have ever had the history 


humanity.” 
time inclination read opinion jour- 
nals and long magazine articles, watch 
public affairs programming and listen 
public radio. Most look network anchors 
and local reporters make some intelli- 
gent choices their behalf. 

The always-blunt 
founding editor The Washington 
Monthly, sees that unfortunate. “The 
most severe problem the intellectual 
shallowness the average 
says. “They’re extremely bright people, but 
unfortunately they don’t pride themselves 
getting into issues deeply, their un- 
derstanding and their efforts are limited. 
That’s why they love the sex scandals and 


Still, not all Americans have the 


‘The most 
severe problem 
the intellectu- 
shallowness 
the average 
reporter’ 


the Maureen Dowd model the for 
creating atmosphere inimical issues 
discussions. “Everyone wants clever; 
everyone wants get TV,” says. 
elevated the superficial kind 
religion Washington journalism.” 

Clarence Page, the Chicago Tribune 
syndicated columnist, argues that jour- 
nalists could have helped broaden 
truncated health care debate back 
1992 drawing more attention not just 
the Democratic and Republican plans, 
but also the Canadian model that was 
being discussed policy circles. 
2000, says, reporters could have 
forced greater substance and speci- 
ficity into the education debate. 

Yet even Page warns: “We can only 
beat the drum far. Unless the public 
picks issue, dies. are di- 
verse, not monolith conspir- 
acy that decides together.” Indeed, the 
most successful effort recent years 
broaden the debate did not come from 
the media all. The year was 1992 and 
the issue, deficit reduction and balancing 
the budget, sounded dry and dull the 
media, and potentially thorny candi- 
dates Clinton and Bush. Then Ross Perot 
pumped his bottomless resources into 
time, and voila! The issue became 
campaign centerpiece. 

Other third-party candidates don’t 
have Perot’s money goofy on-screen 


Ever online for election news? 
1996 


General public percent 


POLITICS ONLINE 


‘We try ask 


but 


we it’s 


presume set 
the agenda’ 


The Green Party nominee, Ralph 
Nader, says got only about percent 
the total presidential-race coverage, 
but his stronger complaint not about 
that, but about the nature the cover- 
age did get. says that percent 
focused his potential effect 
the outcome the horse race not 
why was able affect the out- 
revolved 
around his issues, some which Bush 
and Gore preferred avoid. 

When Nader held press conference 
Washington’s Madison Hotel, 200 feet 
from The Washington offices, de- 
clare that the so-called Social Security cri- 
sis was fabricated, the Post did not send 
reporter, instead only mentioning Nader 
campaign roundup piece “not hav- 
ing much impact the presidential 
says that number re- 
porters the campaign trail told him 
that their editors were only pressing them 
“on the issues where Bush and Gore went 
each other.” There “quarantine,” 
Nader complains, matters that the 
major candidates discuss. 

Quarantine quarantine, one 
wonders why the press would spend three 
years covering everything from race 
privacy growing ealth gap, then for- 
get all the heat the campaign? 


come, 


race.” Nader 


Russ Baker contributing editor 


you use the Web for political news, did affect your vote choice? 


2000 
percent 


Yes 


1996 2000 


Clarence Page Charles Peters Deborah Orin 
Chicago Tribune The Washington Monthly New York Post 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE the horse race Gore lying? and appeal but there’s one thing they 
Bush bumbler?’ That’s the depth their have: issues and arguments. Paying more 

tried steer well clear the matter. knowledge.” Peters blames the success attention these candidates automati- 
Nightline tried get around that prob- The McLaughlin Group the ’80s and cally widens the dialogue. 

Source: Pew Research Center 
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ddly enough, given its extraordi- 
nary ending, American voters 
liked the conduct Campaign 
2000 better than that the 
three previous presidential contests. 
sues were discussed more, the debates 
were more helpful, and the candidates 
slung less mud, said the voters Pew 
Research Center poll conducted the 
weekend after Election Day. resound- 
ing percent respondents said they 


learned enough make informed 


choice, which was larger percentage 
than felt that way Pew surveys 1988, 
1992, and 1996. 

But the positive reviews did not extend 
the press. The media was given the 
same low grades that received the af- 
termath past elections. Just percent 
give the press top grades for its 
election coverage, while nearly four-in-ten 
(38 percent) graded the media 
other words, the public felt better in- 
formed this time, yet still had little good 
say about the source campaign infor- 
mation the news media 

Frustration and anger about election 
night miscalls obvious explanation. 
This was media moment that will linger 
minds. epitomized long- 
standing, but still growing, public criti- 
cisms the media for inaccuracy, intru- 
siveness, and unfairness. 

Seven-in-ten voters (69 percent) voiced 
anger disappointment with the net- 
works’ premature calls that George Bush 
had won the presidency. More than half 
voters (52 percent) said the networks’ earli- 
mistake calling Florida for Gore may 
have influenced the vote other parts 
the country. Most voters felt the bad calls 
were motivated the networks’ desire 
the first declare winner, rather than 
serving audience need. 

While the media got the same rotten 
grades past cycles, public judgments 
polling worsened again. Only per- 
cent respondents gave pollsters 
good grade down from percent 
1996, and percent 1992. would 
easy say this reflected frustration with 
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ably did. But there more than that. 

Clearly, the good job done the pol 
predicting too-close-to-call outcom 
this year did not absolve them their sin 
the eyes their critics. (Indeed, 
NCPP association pollsters tha 
work for the news media found the pre- 
diction error 2000 for the major pol 
what was 1996 and lower than 
had been many other presidential 
elections.) 


DA On 


Andrew Kohut, 
director the 
Pew Research 
Center for the 
People and the 
Press, writes 
regularly for 
about public 
attitudes 
toward 

the media. 


Had the polls been wrong, there would 


have been great hue and cry that surveys 


are longer effective, that they are mis- 


leading, and on. But being accurate 
the end did not improve the image 
polling campaign that was tarnished 
too many horse-race polls that con- 
fused rather than clarified public opinion. 
The tracking polls and the instant polls 
were the principal culprits. 

Tracking polls are market research tools 
that have been dragged out the back 
room and onto the center stage 
cal reporting. The idea gauge the im- 
pact media campaigns target audi- 
ences conducting continuous polls that 
roll new results daily. They are way 
watch the electorate make its mind 
the final days volatile campaign es- 
pecially tight primary races. But, re- 


cent elections they have been used very 


early the game the media when 
little track. 

This year, CNN/USA Today started 
their tracking September and fresh- 
ened each day's reporting with 300 new in- 
terviews that replaced 300 taken three 
days earlier. The polling conducted 


the exit polls, and some extent prob- 


Gallup, which does high quality interview- 


ing, sampling, and turnout screenin 
nonetheless 
defied credibility. 
mid-September, example, when very 
little was happening the campaign, the 
horse race ranged from ten point Gore 
lead three point Bush lead. And 
went for much their daily 
reporting. 
part, the bouncing around reflected 
the smaller 
oll. fact, protect 
leased its results six-day cycle and its 
new figures were quite 
those polling organizations doin 
traditional surveys. But daily 
failed conceptually. new 
every day might sound like good 
both report and make news, but 
little sense when voter opinions were 


mired indecision and the campaign ac- 
tivity was limited the battleground 
states. 

The tracking poll gave the impression 


great voter volatility, when fact other 
polls, conducted discrete surveys, found 
only modest shifts voter opinion during 


the general campaign. But contin- 


uous survey and other tracking polls 
drowned out the stability evident these 
discrete surveys. 

The instant polls also poisoned the 
well public confidence. One particu- 
larly bad moment for these on-the-spot 
polls came when they declared Gore the 
winner the first presidential debate. 
This could not have been more 
Gore support waned subsequent polls 
which registered the degree which 
voters disliked the vice 
formance, even though had the 
debate. 

Despite these problems, tracking polls 
and instant polling will not disappear 
2004 given the fierce competition for the 
fragmented news audience. But the press 
and the pollsters should use these meth- 
ods with more discretion. For example, 
CNN/USA Today could have beefed 
the sample size its tracking poll when 
was obviously malfunctioning. least 
affix clear warning labels instant poll 


wrong 
wrong. 
Ons 


TT 


LONNIE ISABEL 


2000 campaign will 

membered for what hap- 

pened after the polls 

closed November 

forgotten what happened the 
long months that preceded the vote: 
the candidates’ well-planned inacces- 
sibility. This strategy achieved the par- 
ties’ goal getting their message 
across, but resulted some important 
issues’ never being joined national 
debate. 

Governor George Bush and Vice 
President Gore stuck tightly the 
“message the day” (often with school 
children props), and seldom had 
full-fledged press conferences. They re- 
sponded with war room intensity 
charges and negative stories, through 
instant e-mail campaigns, heated re- 
sponses surrogates political talk 
shows, and through deft maneuvering 
turn the story back the other can- 
didate. 

That the modern campaign for pres- 
ident essentially the province spin- 
ners and image-makers hardly new. 
And isn’t surprising that two candi- 
dates, both need image doctoring, 
would depend heavily the fixers who 
control how candidate presents him- 
self, through the press and campaign 
ads, the electorate. 

The 2000 campaign was reminiscent 
another one involving Bush and 
Gore. 1988, George Bush was 


elected over Michael Dukakis, 

who had vanquished Gore and 
other Democrats the primaries. 
Bush had few press conferences, and 
attacked Dukakis with ads that have 
come define negative campaigning 


(Willie Horton and the footage 


Dukakis, helmeted, tank). And 
had light schedule public appear- 
ances. After that campaign, some 
the press vowed get beyond the 
sound bite mainstay political 
reporting. Several political reporters 
and editors say now that despite some 
improvements, there still much 
work done. 

campaign veteran, Susan Page, 
USA Washington bureau chief, 
believes the press did much better job 
than 1988, with the proliferation this 
year watches and aggressive ex- 
aminations the candidates’ policy 
proposals. But she says the candidates 


access.” 

Craig Gordon, Newsday’s Wash- 
ington bureau, covered both Bush and 
Gore times the campaign trail. 
was his first presidential campaign. 
“What struck very early was how 
the campaign structured force you 
write the story the Gordon 
says. “Most days there were four events 
and you had one hour write the 

story, sometimes just one the 
events. was hard find time talk 
with people, put things context. 
was incredibly frustrating.” 
When the candidates directly an- 
swered questions, those queries 
came from pre-screened group 
citizens, often party partisans, 
group local reporters, while 
the traveling press watched. Each 
team had dozens strategists, poll- 
sters, and media advisers. Bush’s top 
strategist was Karl Rove. Gore’s team 
included his daughter, Karenna Gore 
Schiff, the feminist author Naomi 
Wolf, Carter Eskew, and Robert Shrum 
(see box). 

They had their work cut out for 
them. Both candidates had much 
overcome. Robotic, distant, and some- 
times pedantic, Gore had distance 
himself from years Clinton scandal 
and show had the capacity estab- 
lish personal connection with voters. 
Bush had address whisperings about 
past drinking and drug use, and had 
prove that was smart enough 
president. 

Enter the press corps. The coverage 
presidential campaigns has always 
been monumental task for news or- 
ganizations. And there are discourag- 
ing indications that readers and view- 


themselves were surrounded with vir- 
tually impenetrable wall: “The candi- 
dates were both inaccessible. They did- 
put themselves uncontrolled con- 
texts. Bush did early and then 
stopped. Gore never did. There were 
very few press conferences and easy 


ers paying attention commensu- 
rate with the media’s efforts. All but 
the largest organizations cover presi- 
dential campaigns part-time. can 
cost much $10,000 week keep 
reporter with presidential candi- 
date. 

This presents dilemma for those 
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Irying Scale the 
Wal 


news executives with more lim- 
ited budgets than the national 
newspapers and the networks. 
you keep reporters off the 
expensive press planes and risk 
not getting the familiarity with 


candidate and his key staff 


members that could invalu- 
able covering big story? 
you just report candidate’s 
background and issues? Can 
you some both? How 
much each? 

Walter Robinson, assistant 
managing editor The Boston 
Globe, calls the traveling cam- 
paigns “hermetically sealed co- 
coons.” thinks there little 
value being the press 
plane. And strongly criti- 
cal some reporters the 
“fuselage beat” who have be- 
come talking heads televi- 
sion political forums. “The big 
political reporters who used 
cover politics tough are now 
part the system,” says. 

Robinson, now head the 
Globe’s investigative team, 
wrote some the toughest sto- 
ries the 2000 campaign. 
uncovered evidence that Bush 
sidestepped duty the Air Na- 
tional Guard for months dur- 


Shrum Eskew 


ROBERT SHRUM 

Notorious political brawler and wordsmith who, 
much anyone other than the candidate himself, 
put words Gore’s mouth. Dubbed the poet-goon 
the National Review, Shrum wrote speeches for 
Muskie, McGovern, Ted Kennedy, and Clinton, and 
reportedly had hand Gore’s much-praised con- 
cession speech. 


CARTER ESKEW 

Worked with Gore The Tennessean, and has mas- 
saged the message nearly every Gore campaign. 
Known the creator simple, powerful ads. Cred- 
ited with bringing focus Gore’s flailing primary 
campaign, and going negative Bradley. 


KARL ROVE 

Known ruthless competitor and disciplined mes- 
sage meister. Tethered Bush political fortunes 
since went work for George father the 
Reportedly seasoned early when young JFK 
fan (and girl) popped eight-year-old Rove 
Nixon man the eye. Nurtured “nice guy” 
image; sometimes called brains.” 


spiring messages 
weren't very inspiring messen- 
she says. 

Gorlin says voters have suct 
limited time that the campaigns 
have stretch mightily for issues 
that will get attention. 
why they talked much about 
Gorlin says. “Every- 
body went school. Education 
has staying power. People get it.” 

Despite the effort, neither 
candidate sparked much passion 
among voters. Bush was rejected 
African-American voters nine 
one, according exit polls. 
Gore lost his native state, Ten- 
nessee. 

Ex-candidate Dukakis, teach- 
ing Northeastern University, 
says that under the circumstances 
Gore and Bush did very well 
trying win over voters: don’t 
think they did badly. one 
knows how difficult run 
for president until done 
it.” says Bush’s team was better 
presenting image Gore 
that, though incorrect, stuck. 
was similar, says Dukakis, what 
happened him 1988. was 
the bloodless technocrat and 
was the guy who exagger- 
ated. ran against Gore the pri- 


ing 1972 and 1973, and wrote 
the story that embarrassed 


maries and had maybe thirty- 
nine debates with him. never 


Gore for exaggerating the cost 
medicine for his dog. 

“If there were 1,000 journalists 
working full time, there was tiny, tiny 
group reporters doing any serious 
scrutiny the backgrounds the can- 
didates,” says. 

Others say covering the campaigns 
close the only way get fix 


the candidates. “It’s hard cover 


campaign from your desk,” 
Bernard Shaw, CNN’s principal anchor 
and co-host the network’s daily In- 
side Politics program. Shaw, who leav- 
ing CNN February write and 


spend more time with his family, says 


that campaigns have always been care- 
fully controlled and that re- 
porters “end run” them. “Campaigns 
are not the business making 
Shaw says. “They are the busi- 
ness glorifying the candidate.” 

From candidate’s perspective, the 
task sometimes simple getting 
people’s attention. It’s full-time, cost- 
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laden job for almost two years. There 
are always potential landmines the 
candidate’s own words. Careful control 
the goal the campaign. This was 
never more evident than our presi- 
dent-elect’s most unkind description 
New York Times reporter that was not 
intended for broadcast. 

National campaigns are fine-tuned 
appeal independent voters who 
ultimately decide the winner. Key 
words are repeated like mantras. Gore 
and Bush rushed eagerly toward the 
center, homing issues taxes, So- 
cial Security, and education that appeal 
economically comfortable but 
worried group voters. 

Rachel Gorlin political strategist 
and Democratic political consultant 
who has seen image building from the 
inside. She said Gore and Bush had 
tremendous ground make es- 
tablishing themselves with skeptical 
voters and that they particu- 
larly effective. “They had not very in- 


noticed that trait.” 

The campaigns run Gore and 
Bush may the model for the future. 
think going see that happen- 
ing more and more,” Gorlin says. Page, 
USA Today, has three recommenda- 
tions: cover less the campaign strate- 
gists’ obsession image; rely less 
polling, particularly early tracking polls 
for daily stories; and continue devote 
even more energy watches and is- 
sues pieces. 

Robinson, The Boston Globe, says 
intensive scrutiny candidates, their 
contributors, their past business deal- 
ings, and experience government 
should routine. The most obvious 
answer avoid the obvious pre- 
sented professionals intent pro- 


jecting just that, the obvious. “You 


forget basic journalism,” said Shaw. “Al- 
ways strive get 


Lonnie Isabel national editor News- 
day. 
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JOSHUA MICAH MARSHALL 


minded media critic looks for 
moderate high-stakes presiden- 
tial debate. has the authority 
not intimidated, the sophis- 
tication home substance, 


and prestige enough not need 


the publicity might garner from re- 
portorial ambush. Lehrer had all these 
qualities spades. why were his de- 
bates disappointing? 

Most debate moderators pose point- 
questions. those questions are not 
answered directly and often they are 
not the questioner will take least 
one follow-up pass, not necessarily 
elicit answer then signify clear- 
that the answer has fallen short. 
Lehrer took another approach. Rather 
than posing particular questions that 
required specific answers, preferred 
lead the discussion introducing 
general topics. did sometimes fol- 
low and pursue topic more de- 
tail, but seldom way that really 
pressed the candidates made them 
pay price for repeated evasions 
lack candor. 

Consider, for instance, the way Lehrer 
introduced the discussion foreign 
policy the second debate, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. began ask- 
ing Governor Bush had “formed 
any guiding principles for exercising 
America’s enormous power.” And then 
short time later asked whether Amer- 
ica’s “wealth, our good economy, our 
power, bring with special obligations 
the rest the world?” These were 
opening gambits, and Lehrer continued 
with questions about how end the vi- 
olence the Middle East, 
whether President Clinton was 
right war the Bal- 
kans, and others. But they fairly 
suggest the style Lehrer pursued 
setting agenda and raising 
broad topics rather than nar- 
rowing specific questions 


Debate Number 
Debate Number 
Debate Number 
Season premier The West 


LEHRER 


pressing the candidates confront 


issues difficult ways. 


THE ROLE THE RULES 

Much Lehrer’s passivity has been 
chalked the highly restrictive, 
training-wheels debate rules was op- 
erating under rules that the candi- 
dates themselves had devised under the 
auspices the Commission Presi- 
dential Debates. These included the 
tightly drawn cycles two-minute re- 
sponse and one-minute rebuttal, and, 
most important, the rule against candi- 
dates asking each other questions. 

Yet the rules were not the only issue. 
Particularly during the second, “sit- 
down” debate, Lehrer’s brief did allow 
him fairly wide latitude pursue an- 
swers questions that been fully 
addressed. But number interviews 
after the debates, made quite clear 
that his general reluctance was 


RATINGS 


Source: Nielsen Media Research 


46.5 million viewers 
37.6 million viewers 
377 million viewers 
million viewers 


quite intentional and proper. Lehrer 
wanted keep low profile possi- 
ble. His role, understood it, was not 
force the candidates address partic- 
ular issues embarrass them with awk- 
ward questions, but foster give-and- 
take. the candidates were insubstantial 
evasive their responses, that was 
their problem, not his. 

The problem, course, was that the 
rules not only didn’t facilitate give-and- 
take between the candidates, they ex- 
pressly forbade it. The model moder- 


ator referee might have made sense 


Bush and Gore had been allowed have 
each other. But with the rules pro- 
hibiting candidate-to-candidate ques- 
tioning, and Lehrer disinclined fill the 
role, aggressive even targeted ques- 
tioning was largely gone from the mix. 
the famous 1993 Gore-Perot 
NAFTA debate Larry King Live 
upon which much Gore’s reputation 
debater was built was Gore’s 
insistent questioning that compensated 
for King’s notoriously softball style. 
was much the same the debates be- 
tween Bradley and Gore, which are 
widely believed have helped Gore 
beat back Bradley’s surge the winter 
1999. Gore garnered considerable 
bad press for hitting Bradley debate 
after debate with the charge that 
Bradley’s health care plan would abol- 
ish Medicaid without providing suffi- 
cient funds for current Medicaid recip- 
ients purchase new coverage. There 
were some details quibbled over. 
But the charge had such political po- 
tency because was true, and undeni- 
ably so. Again and again, Gore pum- 
meled Bradley with the issue like the 
political equivalent the young Mike 


short grace, me- 


chanical style, but with dev- 
astating power. 
heat, but also lot light. 

Yet there was deeper as- 
sumption implicit Lehrer’s 
contention that was the 
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candidates forthcoming and com- 
pelling their answers. seemed as- 
sume, put bluntly, that the debate was 
the candidates’ show, rather than the vot- 
ers’ the media’s. Journalists normally 
see themselves advocates tribunes, 
not the people, then some abstract 
interest the elucidation facts ask- 
ing the hard questions, and forth. Yet 
Lehrer seemed see himself some- 
thing more like emcee. was hand 
neutral arbiter enforce the rules, 
provide some sense order, and direct 
the questioning. the final analysis, the 
candidates were putting 
mance. And his business make 
sure they gave particularly good one. 


WHAT THE COMMISSION WANTS 


And here come the central reason 
why Lehrer was not the right person 
and the Commission Presidential 
Debates was not the right organization 
host these affairs. Over the course 
the election season the commission was 
frequently criticized for being beholden 
the corporate interests that funded it, 
more indirectly, the two major 
parties had 
founded it. But the debates themselves 
revealed something quite different: the 
commission didn’t have too many in- 
terests but too few. fact, only had 
one interest: hold debates. And that 
was precisely the problem. had in- 
terest only holding something called 
debate. Not necessarily good debate, 
one that forced the candidates ad- 
dress issues some journalistically 
meaningful way, even one that 
forced them answer difficult ques- 
tions but almost any forum called 
“debate” which both candidates 
could agree meet under agreed- 
upon set rules. 
The commission had independent 
journalistic interest let’s put more 
baldly independent interest con- 
frontation. Its officers certainly 
characterize their role this way. But 
pretty neatly captures the way they navi- 
gated the process, acceding most any 
demands both candidates could agree 
and placing few substantive requirements 
how the debates would organized. 


MEANWHILE, BUFFALO... 
evaluating the Lehrer debates, the 
most illuminating counterpoints are 
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Wake Forest University Winston-Salem, the candidates face moderator Jim Lehrer. 


was not only cruel; also misjudged 
the moral calculus the situation 
which Mrs. Clinton had found herself. 
Russert was asking Clinton apolo- 
gize for having believed her husband’s 
denial adultery, and having repeated 
those denials public. Perhaps 
some deep personal level this showed 
some misjudgment, but hardly one 
that required public apology. And yet 
the question produced one the most 
revealing and significant moments 
the campaign and one from which 
Clinton, improbably, bene- 
fit. Visibly knocked her heels the 
raw force Russert’s question, Clinton 
composed herself and responded with 


those second most-watched debates 
campaign 2000, between Hillary Clinton 
and Rick Lazio. the first debate Buf- 
falo, New York, NBC’s Tim Russert, 
Buffalo native, began question for the 
First Lady playing videotape her 
appearance the Today show, which 
she had defended her husband against ac- 
cusations adultery the Monica 
Lewinsky scandal. “Do you regret mis- 
leading the American people?” Russert 
asked. you now apologize for 
branding people part vast right- 
wing conspiracy?” 

was aggressive, even offensive, 
question. its own merits hard 
find anything redeeming about it. 
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LEHRER LEHRER 


Jim Lehrer discussed 
the presidential de- 
bates and his perfor- 
mance them with 
his former news part- 
ner, Robert MacNeil, 


the 
Anniversary pro- 
gram October 20. 
Here part that 
discussion: 


ROBERT Increasingly, the 
candidates are more and more molded 
and controlled the products their 
focus groups and their advisers not 
single thing that might alienate some po- 
tential voter, they become more and more 
sort plastic. And, therefore the can- 
didates failing really each other, 
hammer and tongs and stick knives each 
other punch each other the face, 
they want the moderator it. And 


that’s not the function. 


LEHRER: They want the moderator 
the dirty work. 


thought you did great. 


LEHRER: Well, thank you. But the bottom 
have the two major candidates for president 
the United States the same stage any- 
where for ninety minutes talking about 
things that matter, and itself reveal- 
ing the voters. reveals lot about them, 
matter how lousy the questions might 
from the moderator, matter how confin- 
ing the format might be. mean, terrif- 
exercise for the democratic process. 


the format much they were. 


rules enforce, and one the candi- 
dates Vice President Gore wanted 
more flexibility them and Governor 
Bush wanted them rigidly enforced. And 

ould little bit one way and little 
bit the other way, and made some bad 
judgment calls, question. 


MACNEIL: No, think you did. But 
like make another point about this 
think both agree that journalists are 
not here disinterested bystanders the 
democracy We're all here partici- 
pants. hold the edge the 


firmness and humanity she does not 
always show. 

Though the consequences for the can- 
didate were different, Russert’s question 
was similar Bernard Shaw’s notorious 
decision 1998 ask Michael Dukakis 
would reconsider his opposition 
capital punishment his wife Kitty were 
raped and murdered. Shaw’s question 
was more substantial. was tied 
specific and legitimate question 
public policy. But both questions 
were their own way precisely the 
sort nasty, gotcha questions that 
high-minded media critics 
roundly decry. Yet such questions, 
outrageous they may 
their own terms, inject unpre- 
dictability and volatility that 
refreshing campaigns that are 
increasingly scripted and con- 
trolled. 

This may too high price 
pay for injecting spontaneity into 
dull elections. But they are only ex- 
treme examples questions gener- 
ated formats far better geared 
producing incisive and provocative ex- 
changes. The first and second Clinton- 
Lazio debates also had banks local 
journalists who brought different per- 
spectives and viewpoints the table 
and questions that never would have 
made into Lehrer’s more high-mind- 
ed, disinterested exercise. the second, 
these included the late Lars-Erik Nelson 
the New York Daily News and the 
more Republican-friendly Greg Birn- 
baum the New York Post. 

Whether was Russert’s bombast 
Nelson’s and Birnbaum’s engaged ques- 
tioning, the Clinton-Lazio debates 
fied the importance introducing struc- 
ture competing interests into the format 
debate. Lehrer’s role sole moderator 
gave him little incentive, perhaps even dis- 
incentive, ask uncomfortable, even mild- 
rude questions. This made much more 
natural that would pursue the sort 
gentlemanly and inoffensive questioning 
generally did. bank questioners, each 
with their own concerns and viewpoints, 
and perhaps also, each with interest 
posing the memorable, news-making ques- 
tion, makes very likely that candidates 
will probed and prodded high and 
appropriate degree. 

Given the swirl interests involved 
presidential election, and focused 


may not possible for one individual 
appear fair each party’s eyes while 
not, Lehrer did, becoming inoffen- 
sive slip into insubstantiality. 


PUTTING THE DEBATE 

BACK THE DEBATES 

the questioner, Lehrer should have 
been the stand-in for the voters. was 
very much his problem the candidates 
hemmed and hawed and avoided con- 
fronting issues significant concern. 
was his problem because was the vot- 
problem. Gotcha journalism 
some abstract, caricatured sense may 
bad thing, but presidential debate 
should something gantlet pass. 
And this precisely because presidential 
debates have seldom been actual debates 
the ordinary sense the word. The 
candidates don’t actually debate each 
other. They have interest probing 
each other’s weaknesses and stands 
the issues. Organizers debates should 
find ways let them so, even compel 
them so, they can. political 
culture that prizes affability and agree- 
ableness its candidates, this may not 
always possible. it’s not, and when 
it’s not, journalists must what they 
best: ask hard questions and take the 
consequences. 


Joshua Micah Marshall Washington edi- 
tor The American Prospect. His articles 
politics and culture have also appeared 
Salon, Slate, Feed, the New York Post, 
Newsday, and The New Republic. 
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biographers missed the story, 

even though one believed was 

out there. did some the 

best reporters, despite 

nearly two years digging. 

One reporter was close enough 

know missed something, and an- 

other had the story, but allowed editor 
talk him out running it. 

Finally, five days before the election, 
prominent Maine Democrat leaked the 
story Portland television reporter 
who put the air. That was how the 
country learned about George Bush’s 
drunk-driving arrest 1976. The im- 
pact the story debatable. knocked 
Bush off message for forty-eight hours, 
but the story came late the contest and 
thus did not get the attention would 
have earlier. 
thanks those biographers 
porters about Bush’s drinking before 
quit age forty, news DUI arrest 
wasn't exactly shocking. 

Regardless the impact, the various 
ways this story was missed make curi- 
ous, and perhaps cautionary, tale. 

Among the rush scandalous ru- 
mors that flooded Bill Minutaglio 
cranked out First Son: George 
and the Bush Family Dynasty eleven 
months was tip drunk- driving 
charge. Minutaglio, reporter for The 
Dallas Morning News, says and his re- 
searcher blew time and money running 
down these rumors including the 
DUI. Most them turned out un- 
true. “We ran court record checks 
nearly every place Bush had ever lived 
for any length time,” says, “Boston- 
Cambridge, cities Alabama, Texas.” 

But not Kennebunkport, Maine, 
where the Bush family repairs each Au- 
gust its seaside mansion. “We talked 
about going Kennebunkport,” Minu- 
taglio says, “but assumed the Bushes 
owned that town and there was way 
police officer would bold enough 
pop the son the town’s most promi- 
nent resident. would like busting 
the son the Wizard Oz.” 

Had Minutaglio searched the records 
the courthouse Biddeford, Maine, 


January/February 2001 


And given all 


Bush 


without docket number dates 
would have found the going rough. Mis- 
demeanor case files Maine are gener- 
ally destroyed after five years, and all that 
remains the official case history. None 


knew the arrest happened the mid- 
1970s, would require searching the in- 
dices hundred docket books, 
says Jeff Henthorn, regional court ad- 
ministrator Maine. the Maine Sec- 
retary State’s office Augusta, re- 
porters might not have fared any better. 
Driving records are available anyone 
who has the name and birth date their 
subject. But reporters would have had 
know ask specifically for Bush’s com- 


plete driving history find evidence 


the twenty-four-year-old charge. Other- 
wise, they would get the office’s standard 
ten-year report. 

Still, there was easy way get the 
story: walk into the Kennebunkport po- 
lice station and ask Chief Robert Sullivan 
had anything George Bush. 
“We have record our charges, but not 
the full case file,” says Sullivan. phone 
call all would have taken.” Ted Cohen, 
twenty-five year veteran the Portland 
Press Herald, was the only reporter who 
did that. had the story cold back 
July. “Nothing more than instinct got 
started this,’ Cohen says. “With all the 
questions about his cocaine use, won- 
dered had ever gotten into trouble 
Kennebunkport.” But Cohen’s editor 
spiked the story, claiming was too old 
and irrelevant light Bush’s teetotal- 
ing since 1986. Cohen did not protest the 
decision, but says now wishes had. 
guess the lesson is, print the damn 
says. 


Wayne Slater, the Austin bureau chief 


The Dallas Morning News, thinks 
nearly had the DUI story straight from 


Bush’s mouth back 1998, hen Bush 


was running for re-election Texas. 
Slater wrote about Bush’s arrest for steal- 
ing holiday wreath while student 
Yale. Soon after that story ran, Morning 
News reporters turned document 
from Bush’s National Guard days that in- 
dicated had been convicted crime. 
Slater asked Bush about it, and was told 


THE DUI 


was the wreath incident. pressed, ask- 
ing Bush there were other arrests. Bush 
told him there were not. But then, Slater 
says, Bush started elaborate. “He said 
something talk about 
That’s when Slater says the Bush 
spokeswoman, Karen Hughes, cut him 
off. “It was clear that wanted 
amend his answer,” Slater says. “But 
some point after that they made the deci- 
sion not talk about it.” 

The Bush camp’s silence about the 
candidate’s past gave reporters fits. 
Nicholas Kristof, the New York Times re- 
porter who wrote ten lengthy pieces 

Bush’s life, says was surp rised learn 
how much candidate can keep hidden 
about his life before entering public 
fice he, his family, and friends 

ranks. “There are lot things even 
important things that can elude biog- 
raphers and says. For ex- 
ample, Kristof says had been investi- 
gating Bush for months when got 
call from someone who asked what 
thought about Bush’s summer Alaska. 

said, are you talking about? 
never spent summer But 
fact, Bush spent the summer between his 
two years Harvard business school 
working for small airline Fairbanks. 
“That was entire three-month period 
that was just lost,” says Kristof. “So the 
notion that one-hour DUI thing 
slipped doesn’t surprise all. 
think there are still things don’t know 
about George Bush.” 

one interviewed for this article 
happy the drunk-driving story was 
missed. But none considered un- 
pardonable sin that they had not gone 
see Chief Robert Sullivan Kenneb- 
unkport, either. Ultimately, profile 
imperfect attempt draw someone 
broadly, through anecdote and observa- 
tion. Drinking was major issue Bush’s 
life, and the political press clearly showed 
this. Minutaglio says the drunk-dri- 
ving story “validated the reporting had 
done the patterns drinking his 
life that were often unflattering and 
times dangerous.” But, quick add, 
the story should have been known. 


Cunningham associate editor. 
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blame just the exit polls. 

how and why 


elections 


television’s 
such stupefying hash 
the worst their history “calling” 
the winner the 2000 presidential con- 
test. Florida’s twenty-five electoral votes 
had become the Grail. Assigning them 
conclusively George Bush required 
thirty-five days, rather than mere minutes 
hours the usual elapsed time for 
network voting wizards proclaim vic- 
tor. Pinpointing what went wrong trou- 
bled the hearts and minds the general 
public well those Voter News Ser- 
vice and their members: the four major 
broadcast networks, CNN, and The Asso- 
ciated night, 
quick-draw projections raised more 
questions about their accuracy and cred- 
ibility than they had four decades 
(mostly error-free) vote-calling. 
First: thumbnail timeline Novem- 
ber 7-8 (times approximate): 
Florida. 
7:49-8 All six VNS members 
hand the presidency Gore. 


Press. one television’s 


9:55 Networks begin retracting 
the Gore “call.” 
2:16 A.M. Fox News Channel pro- 


jects Bush the winner Florida. With- 
minutes, CBS, ABC, NBC, and CNN 
follow suit. The Associated Press, the 
sixth member, holds back. 

Near A.M. Networks start retract- 
ing the Bush “call,” declaring the presi- 
dential race limbo. 

Dan Rather’s dramatic, middle-of-the- 
night announcement the Bush 
now part election night legend: 
hip-hip hooray and big Texas howdy 
the new president Sip it, savor it, cup 
it, photostat it, underline red, press 


q 


the wall: George Bush the next pres- 
ident the United States.” Upon recant- 
ing that grandiloquence, Rather told 
viewers: “If disgusted with us, 
frankly don’t blame you.” 
later, Rather’s anointment Bush proved 
true, but that time and his counter- 
parts the other networks were serious- 
overdrawn the credibility bank 
carefully constructed over many 
years vote projecting. 

Among the nation’s newspapers, televi- 
sion’s declaration Bush victory plus 


Five weeks 


chain reaction: BUSH APPEARS 
Times about 115,000 
reached the streets. The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch: BUSH WINS THRILLER. 
Globe: BUSH TIGHT ONE. 


The Boston 
The Miami 


Herald: BUSH WINS Others dodged that 
bullet, among them the Los Angeles Times, 
Chicago Tribune, The Washington Post, 
Newsday. The Star Ledger Newark pro- 


duced BUSH WINS headline, but then de- 


RLY 
PREDICTIONS 


SOME THAT CALLED THE ELECTION PREMATURELY 


New York Post 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Austin American Statesman 
San Francisco Chronicle 
The Virginian-Pilot 

The New York Times 

The Miami Herald 

The Dallas Morning News 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
USA Today 


Chicago Sun-Times 
St. Petersburg Times 
The Tampa Tribune 
Boston Herald 

The Express-Times 

The Columbus Dispatch 
The News Tribune 

The Plain Dealer 

The Boston Globe 


GORE, declared The New York 
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Florida 


(D) 


CBS NEWS 


stroyed the evidence. “We went for the 
head fake,” jokes Jim Willse, the editor. 
None the papers left the building. “We 
were very meticulous. unloaded the 
trucks, the great amusement the dri- 
vers, and trashed all the copies.” 

Never before had newspapers’ near- 
total dependence television’s vote pro- 
been laid bare. TV’s elections 
analysts with their sample precincts and il- 
luminating exit polls had projected win- 
ners thousands races over the decades 
congressional, gubernatorial, presiden- 
tial and been wrong only tiny frac- 
tion them. Suddenly, November 
those systems melted down, leaving party 


activists, newspaper journalists, and the 
public demanding know how the 


people had initiated such chaos. 

Immediately after the election, howev- 
er, board managers com- 
posed representatives its six mem- 
bers hauled the drawbridge, declin- 
ing answer all inquiries about what 
had gone wrong. 

NBC and Fox threatened quit VNS 
unless the service fully explained its mas- 
sive election night errors and promised 
they wouldn’t happen again. 

VNS has sent preliminary report its 
members indicating that the mistaken 
Gore call was combination many fac- 
tors” 
large rise the number absentee Flori- 
voters, which increased the potential 
for inaccurate projections. Also: VNS may 
have overestimated the size the black 


vote and underestimated the size the 


Cuban vote, both which mistakes could 
have made things look better for Gore. 
The erroneous Bush call, the report shows, 
was based mostly incorrect results 
coming out Volusia County, well 
understatement Palm Beach 
County’s outstanding votes. 

customary election days, VNS 
fed its members three sources informa- 
tion: exit polls, actual vote results from 
sample precincts, and unofficial coun- 
returns. VNS also supplies projections 
the member organizations, each 
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among them, unexpectedly 


which maintains its own independent de- 


cision desk and individually responsible 
for the calls makes. Under agreement 


with Congress 1985, networks call 
winners state until the majority its 
polls are closed. 

Warren Mitofsky, vote projection pi- 
oneer and analyst November 
the CBS/CNN joint decision desk, told 
that, presented with the same early- 
evening data from VNS, probably 
know 
smart enough not to. Every bit 
information had was clearly point- 


call the race for Gore again. 
how 


ing Gore call.” Only the exit poll data 


was available the voting places closed, 
and that showed clear winner. When 
the actual vote totals began coming in, all 
six VNS members gave Gore the nod. 

blame the exit polls, Mitofsky 
insists. “Everybody dumping them 
and that wasn’t the source the problem.” 

elections director, Sheldon Ga- 
wiser, agrees with that. “Nobody called 
based exit polls,” says. “The actual 
vote from the sample precincts showed 
even bigger Gore lead than the exit polls 
did,” the call seemed like “no brainer,” 
but the data coming from VNS was se- 
riously wrong. “We don’t know why. 
That’s what trying figure out.” 
eanwhile, AP’s Wash- 

ington head- 

quarters, executive edi- 

tor Jonathan Wolman 

and his team were scru- 

tinizing the same VNS 
information. “We were seeing the pro- 
jection screen percent lead for the vice 
president,” Wolman says, well indi- 
cation from VNS that the figure were 
wrong, was likely slightly wrong 
favor Gore. “As actual votes were tabu- 
lated and weighted against other data, 
was clear that Gore didn’t enjoy any such 
margin.” That insight came too late. 
joined the other VNS constituents call- 
ing Gore the winner. 

Exit polls were even less source the 


election 


problem the egregious projection 


Bush victor just after A.M. With per- 


ORG 


cent the precincts reporting, Bush en- 
joyed apparent 51,000 vote lead with 
(supposedly) about 180,000 votes yet 
counted, Mitofs 
aware the absentee votes, and well aware 
where votes were missing. knew that 
much the outstanding vote was going 


recalls. “We were well 


from Democratic areas Broward 
and Palm Beach counties. the time 
made the call, expected Bush’s lead 
drop about thirty found 
out later that there were 400,000 
votes outstanding, not 180, 

errors Volusia 
that nobody told about. You can’t make 
correct calls looking wrong 
data.” Volusia County morass 
problems election night, NBC’s 
remembers. one point, county offi- 
cials ran totals through their computer and 
concluded that the Socialist Workers party 
got 9,000 votes virtual impossibility. 

Over AP, Wolman’s analysts were 
trying decide Bush’s apparent lead 
was impregnable. When the 
made Bush the winner, AP’s 
riedly began poring over county returns. 
“Our decision desk concluded that there 
were many Democratic votes out there 
that Gore might able catch up,” 
Wolman recalls. 

Reuters moved story 2:31 that Bush 
was the new president. 2:37, advised 
its clients urgent update that the race 
Then 3:11, moved 
“cautionary advisory” that Bush’s lead 
Florida had shrunk about 
and that uncounted returns two mostly 
Democratic counties could determine the 
outcome. Subsequently, “special mes- 
sage” AP’s newspaper and broadcast 
members, president Louis Boccardi 
built some space between his agency and 
the other five VNS partners. While ac- 
knowledging that did hand Florida 
Gore early the evening, added that, 
the Bush tally, “the pressure join the 
parade was enormous, but people 
held firm, their great credit.” 

major irony the election night de- 
bacle that the television networks had 


come 


0 35,000 
). There were 


and elsewhere 


was a 


( 


networks 


was not over. 


votes 
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depended exit polling alone project 
Gore victory Florida, they never 
would have made that all-too conspicu- 
ous goof. The reason: experts know 
that voting estimates based exit sur- 
veys alone are notoriously undependable 
and are never used make projections 
except when one candidate clearly way 
ahead. But November exit polls 
were showing Gore with only slight 
not nearly enough make call. 

the people had stuck with that 
ance rather than incorporating 
their decision faulty vote totals from 
counties and sample precincts 
never have risked making projection. 
“In the food chain culprits, put exit 
polls the bottom,” says Martin Plissner, 
former executive political director CBS 


News and for seven years member 


the VNS board managers. 
ore fundamental, clear- 
ly, the fact that VNS 
the sole supplier vot- 
ing results its mem- 
bers, the single source 
shared information 
upon which projections are made. That 
offends basic principle good journal- 
ism that requires multiple sources before 
publishing broadcasting story. 


bit history: before 1990, each 


the networks had its own sample 
precincts and conducted its own polling 
which based projections. costs 
rose, that was seen expensive, du- 
plicative way business. The urge 
pool election coverage money-saving 
tactic grew, and VNS emerged handle 
the whole job. Suddenly, the decades-old, 
furious competition between networks 
crush each other calling races seemed 
over. The new structure worked well the 
1990 and 1992 elections, with VNS (It was 
then called VRS Voter Research Sur- 
veys) making projections for everybody. 

Then 1994, ABC News much 
the chagrin the other VNS partners 
unilaterally fielded team statisticians 
and vote analysts, cherry-picked num- 
ber hot races, and scooped the opposi- 
tion with some eye-catching early projec- 
tions. Feeling blind-sided sucker 
punch, the other networks vowed not 
let ABC get away with it, and 1996, 
everybody was back hustling first 
with individual projections based 
VNS-supplied data. 

The question then became, and re- 
mains: was VNS sensible economy 


the first place? Four five networks re- 
porting, polling, analyzing, and projecting 
elections give the public richer universe 
election night news than one-source 
megalith. And, matter the hot compe- 
tition, networks traditionally, their 
credit, have given higher priority being 
right than being first. The big problem 
with VNS this election night that the 
VNS system had never before been tested 
close election. Previous presidential 
races the VNS era were comparatively 
one-sided. “In this says Hal Bruno, 
veteran elections analyst and former po- 
litical director ABC News, “the exit poll 
warned you during the day: watch out! 


eo 
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And then the key precincts came and 
there were more warning signs. What 
happened that lot people drove 
through those warning signs that said 
‘dangerous curves 

One idiosyncratic aspect the exit 
polling Florida probably distorted the 
survey results. Some interviewees, ap- 
pears, trustingly told exit pollsters 
voted for Gore but actually had mistaken- 
voted for Pat Buchanan, had marked 
ballots for both Gore and Buchanan, ren- 
dering them invalid. Kathy Frankovic, 
CBS News producer and director sur- 
veys, says: “There’s clearly correction 
for that. have idea the magnitude 
that error.” Mitofsky and others feel that 
its effects were relatively minor. 

According survey commissioned 
The Miami Herald and published 
December the networks and were 
correct calling Gore the winner 
even though they did for invalid rea- 


sons. Gore would have won Florida 
23,000 votes, the study concluded, 
185,000 ballots discarded for their am- 
biguity had been analyzed for the in- 
tent those voters. number media 
organizations are conducting post 
facto vote counts Florida that may tell 
who really won the state. 

The nation’s newspapers are busily re- 
assessing their reliance re- 
porting presidential races. Editors 
standing their newsrooms A.M. are 
straddling two important interests, says 
Rich Oppel, editor the Austin Ameri- 
can-Statesman and president the Amer- 
ican Society Newspaper Editors: “The 
most important interest being right. The 
second not looking like yester- 
day’s news.” plan turn off the 
television sets his newsroom election 
nights. “Our colleagues television are 
smart people, and worth watching; but 
newspaper editor’s operating principles 
need caution and restraint.” John 
Walter, managing editor the Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution (Its headline: BUSH 
DECLARED WINNER: FLORIDA VOTE TURNS THI 
election nights. The great lesson for Chris 
Peck, editor the Spokane Spokesman-Re- 
view, that newspapers need build 
systems help insulate the print press 
from heavy reliance television. 
resist what calls “the incredible band- 
wagon effect” TV’s hair-trigger projec- 
tions, it’s useful, suggests, have con- 
trarian corner the newsroom, 
old hand with institutional memory 
local and national races who hoists red 
flags stave off error. 

Two TV-related events conjoined 
lead newspapers over the cliff. First: the 
2:16 projection for Bush Fox News, 
echoed within four minutes NBC, 
CBS, CNN, and ABC. (Fox consultant 
John Ellis, the governor’s cousin, got 
credit for starting the stampede, gesture 
that raised prickly questions about the 


journalistic propriety candidate’s rel- 


ative occupying sensitive post.) Sec- 
ond: reports that Gore had conceded 
phone call Bush and was heading 
for the War Memorial Nashville 
make Says Rich Oppel: 
should have relied AP. But 
editor, looking those two factors to- 
gether, has got put lot weight 
them. They pretty much ended the con- 
test for most newspapers.” 

One big mystery for many outside ob- 
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servers was why the networks, having 
blown the projection massively P.M., 
felt compelled risk blowing again 
when much the country was asleep. 
Assessing the cost versus the benefits, 
they had little gain and trove cred- 
ibility lose. why bother, except for 
vain bragging rights? 

One such outside observer, Robert 
Lichter, president the Center for Media 


and Public Affairs Washington, says 


that TV’s performance reminded him 


scene Oscar Wilde’s celebrated com- 
edy The Importance Being Earnest, 
which dowager, Lady Bracknell, asked 
for her ward’s hand marriage 
young man who confesses he’s or- 
phan. “To lose one parent may regard- 
misfortune,” she tells the young 
man haughtily. “To lose both seems like 
carelessness.” 

VNS and its constituents were both 
careless and unlucky two unjustified 
projections. But AP’s Jonathan 
man says, “Election work art, not 
science; it’s important keep that 
mind.” Projection from samples ex- 
ercise probability. precinct num- 
bers, exit polls, and county totals are sim- 
mered the same stew and then tasted, 
they produce increasing levels proba- 
bility never certainty that one can- 
didate the other has won. 

“When you handle election data,” says 
Warren Mitofsky, “one the things you 
learn that it’s subject mistakes.” Vet- 
eran vote projectors know their bones 


that when such mountainous volumes 


numbers are processed election night 
county officials, VNS operators, 
network staffers errors inevitably creep 
in. People get weary. “It’s just human,” 
says. you build checks and balances. 
This system needs more checks and bal- 
ances the vote counting end.” 

software, according Christopher 
Achen, professor political science the 
University Michigan and consultant 


BUSH, 

ESTIMATE 


election headquarters New York’s 


World Trade Center election night. 
One big problem for the networks, 
claims, that VNS’s probability forecasts 
are imperfect because shortcomings 
the producing occasional 
wrong conclusions the exit polls that 
human being would catch but comput- 
won't. The system, for example, takes 
exit polls face value without correcting 
for demographic bias that usually over- 
represents Democrats. Why? one 
quite sure, Achen says. “Maybe because 
people with more education are more 
likely fill out questionnaires, and those 
tend Democrats.” 


hat’s sure that TV’s 
election 
tices are for signifi- 
cant reupholstery well 
before the 2002 races. 
Several networks 


promise project winners the fu- 
ture only when all polls have closed 
state, not just majority them. ABC in- 
tends advise viewers that projections 
are “informed, statistically 
mates” the probable outcome elec- 


software 


tions, not definitive declarations. They'll 
also remove television sets from the prox- 


imity their decision desks that ana- 
lysts feel less pressured make hasty 
calls. 


Beyond that, legislators mostly 
the person congressman Billy Tauzin, 
Republican Louisiana have been 


scrutinizing TV’s election night perfor- 


mance. Tauzin says sponsor any 


bill aimed preventing exit polls lim- 
iting vote projections legislation 
which, any case, would clearly affront 
the First Amendment. and Democ- 
ratic congressman, Markey Massa- 
chusetts, are introducing legislation re- 
quire the fifty states close their polls 
the same moment often-proposed 
idea that would force drastic changes 
the way news handles projections. 
Despite the mistakes, gaffes, and em- 


barrassments, perhaps because 


ABC News who was stationed VNS’s election night 2000 attracted the 
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most households and viewers 
screens since Nielsen began keeping such 
records with the 1960 Kennedy-Nixon 
cliffhanger. The late-night host Conan 
O’Brien joked that the networks were 
thrilled with the ratings that they plan 
call all elections incorrectly from now on. 

The public’s loss trust television 
news, however, was laughing matter. 
CNN poll percent Americans 
said the networks did not act “responsi- 
bly” election night. future close 
elections, will most viewers believe what 
the networks tell them? How long will 
take regain their Why 
serve quick-draw projections all, 
since the public isn’t clamoring for them? 
really worth each network’s paltry 
saving $5-$10 million per election 
cycle cede single entity much in- 
fluence and discretion? Or, contrarily, 
should the networks dismantle their indi- 
vidual decision desks and delegate re- 
constituted, better funded VNS make 
all projections, but more cautious, 
unhurried, less frenzied, and non-com- 
petitive mode? 

preliminary report claims that 
budget limitations have prevented from 
updating its systems and adding features 
that would make more foolproof. And 
hints that things worked better when 
VNS was making all the projections and 
the members competing hotly 
against each other first with calls. 
During that time, the consortium’s per- 
formance was error- “We need re- 
visit and rewrite many our proce- 
dures,” says the report, and promises that 
the internal investigation will continue. 

lot went wrong November 
were good the information were 
getting from sources trusted,” CBS 
News president Andrew Heyward wrote 
congressman Tauzin. “In this case, that 
information was not good, and neither 
were we.” 

That, too, the beginning wis- 
dom. 


free. 


Neil Hickey editor large. 
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CJR asked four journalists from different disciplines 


describe their election night experiences. Here are their reports: 


Rich Oppel: Newspaper Editor 


‘At got 


RICH OPPEL 


4:30 A.M. Austin, No- 
car through line the 
eight big Internationals 
idling, with lights on, 
along the 
slicked asphalt apron near our circula- 
tion loading docks. Congress Avenue 
the white press tents and the network 
television riser were empty. Governor 
George Bush had planned give his 
victory speech here, laser lights playing 
the Capitol behind him. Hours be- 
fore, the emotions Bush supporters 
had ricocheted from somberness ex- 
hilaration and back. 

For those the newsroom, elec- 
tion night produced our own ups and 
downs. Weeks before, managing editor 
Fred Zipp had led editors and lead writ- 
ers developing meticulous battle 
plan. Seventeen inside A-section pages 
were already laid out with dummy type. 

night crawled into morning, Wash- 
ington correspondent Jena Heath phoned 
in: “We are sitting the freezing press tent 
next blaring set trying stay warm 
enough type,” she said. “It has been close 
all the way, but became utterly 
What?! It’s not Gore’s? It’s undecided again? 
Rewrite the lead. File. Bush’s?” 

Ken Herman, state capitol bureau chief, 
let know that Karl Rove, Bush’s top aide, 
was telling insiders that despite the fact 
that networks had called Florida for Gore, 
the Sunshine State was still play. “Bush 
aides are confident victory,” said. 

So, approached our 11:30 P.M. 
(Austin time) early deadline, executive 
news editor John Bridges prepared non- 
committal head: FLORIDA LEAVES RACE 
AIR. Hitting our next deadline 


the shakes’ 


updated the front but stuck with 
conservative headline: PHOTO FINISH. 

1:13, Fox called Florida for Bush, 
change that made Bush the apparent 
victor. few editors watched of- 
fice and then moved the news desk. 

“Let’s with the Bush head,” said 
Zipp. 

disconnect: asked whether had 
called it, and thought heard confirmation. 
one else remembers. was the one 
member the six-member Voter News 
Service that had yet call Florida for Bush. 

Zipp topped the main lead. set the 
BUSH! head 300-point type and 
released the page. 

asked operations vice president Bob 
Tucker stop the presses for new plates. 
With the presses full speed, Tucker 
and returned the newsroom. 1:33 
A.M., vice president Harry 
Davis called me. 

“Can with the [Bush] paper?” 
asked. 

“Yes,” said. 


“Are you sure?” 

Twelve minutes later, word came that 
Gore had conceded phone call Bush. 

“In the governor’s mansion,’ Herman 


recalls, “we would later learn, the elder 


George Bush and wife Barbara thought 
they were parents president-elect for 
about half-hour the interval between 
Gore’s concession and unconcession.” 

called it. Gore had paused his way 
Nashville’s War Memorial, where was 
supposed speak. “Get out the car, 
Al,” silently willed. 

2:45, the networks began backing 
off. Zipp came into office. quiet 
crowd reporters and editors squeezed 
into the door. 

“Stop the press,” said. Zipp worked 
feverishly new top. Assistant man- 
aging editor Drew Marcks called Davis 
and asked him bring back the papers. 

“The mood changing said 
Davis, who still was Congress Av- 
enue. “The big-screen TVs say it’s too 
close call.” The growing uncertainty, 
said, made the very certain BUSH! 
headline good sell. “That’s making the 
paper more attractive but I’ve got 
tell people no.” 

Bridges worked new heads. 

“Stay tuned,” wrote. 

Nope. 

“Undecided.” 

Nope. 

“History hold.” 

Great. 

Some 59,000 BUSH! papers had been 
printed, and all but the 203 sold 
Davis’s crew are now under lock and key. 

The election night “call” holy fix- 
ture journalism. The passion 
right collides with the passion not 
look old last week’s road kill. Being 
right should win out. 

What newspapers best bring 
clarity complex situation and dig 
deeply with enterprise reporting. This 
experience was reminder that the great 
competitive advantages have over 
other media are restraint, perspective, 
context, and judgment. Not speed. 

But, that last head 
HOLD was dandy. 

Rich Oppel editor the Austin Ameri- 
can-Statesman. 
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Austin crowd awaits verdict: past-midnight scene Texas state capitol election night 


T, 
Jake 


JAKE TAPPER 


ast midnight Congress Av- 
enue Austin, guitarist 
takes the stage and the party 
finally begins. 
little drama for 
Mark McKinnon, 
adviser, says me, smiling, 


makes his way into the celebration held 


the rain-soaked, closed-off street 
front the state capitol. little 
drama.” 

McKinnon didn’t know the half it. 

jokes with shortly after CNN 
calls Florida, and thus the election, for 
Bush. 2:17 A.M. EST. 

Bush 271 electoral votes, Gore 249. 

Soon after that, Vice President 
Gore concedes the election Bush. 
wait for Gore appear the steps 
the War Memorial Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, concede the world. 

wait. 

And wait. 

wonder when Bush will show 
downtown Austin declare victory. 

wait. 

And wait. 

Shortly after that, it’s reported that Bush 
has won Florida only few hundred 
votes. Florida law requires recount the 
victory less than half one percent. 
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Bush’s 


late 


pper: internet 


denial’ 


Shortly 


and recants his concession. 


Bush, aide tells CBS, finds Gore’s 


recanting “unbelievable.” 

NBC soon declares Florida “too close 
CNN, the checkmark re- 
mains Bush’s name. 

4:05 A.M., CNN removes the check- 
and Florida’s twenty-five electoral 
votes from Bush’s name. The electoral 
count becomes: Gore 249, Bush 246. 

few minutes later, Gore campaign 
chair Bill Daley says television that 
he’s “been politics for very long time, 
but never seen night like The 
networks called the election, Daley says, 
but “it now appears that their call was 
premature. Until the result official, our 
campaign continues,” says cheers. 

Austin, Bush’s campaign chairman, 
Don Evans, soon follows Daley’s lead. 

“Thank very says the 
few hundred Bushies who are still around 
despite the late hour and the torrential 
downpour. “Governor Bush and Secretary 


[Dick] Cheney asked thank you for 


all your terrific support and hard work. 
hope and believe that have elected the 
next president the United States.” 

The crowd cheers. 


“The latest vote count the state 


Bush winning that 
Evans 


Florida shows Gov. 
state more than 


after that, Gore calls Bush 


they’re still 
counting, and I’m still confident that 
when all said and done, will pre- 
vail. God bless.” 

it?! 
Reporters start leaving the media tent. 


says. still counting 


It’s cold and rainy. state de- 
nial. I’ve always thought Bush was going 
win, that Gore actually 
won the popular vote. Only one pollster, 
John Zogby who before Election Day 
was being dissed for his prediction 
that Gore would win the popular vote 
one percent called right. wonder 
how Zogby feels. The Bush campaign it- 
self was calling his work into question. 

look around the tent. Everyone’s leav- 
ing. Some the daily newspaper writers 
have written myriad 


Gore wins, then race too close 


know 
call, then Bush wins, then race too close 
call. They’re spent and have nothing 
due until tomorrow afternoon. The mag- 
azine writers have all had their issues held 

until this thing sorts itself 


stories 


out, which 


the latest. correspondents are stand- 
ing immense structure Con- 
gress Avenue, doing periodic updates. 
here all night, lot them. 

Salon can publish any time, 
stay. Surely it’s going cha ange. Surely 
Bush will called the winner any 
moment. write story presuming that 
Bush wins. send San Francisco 
editors, since the D.C have gone 
bed. Actually, D.C. editor was un- 
aware that Bush won; like much 
the nation went sleep thinking 
that Bush was the forty-third president. 

find impossible believe that this 
thing isn going resolve itself tonight. 
Reporters are denial. given 
our lives for more than year, with this 
day sight. 

look around the tent. The only guys 
left are from Japanese TV. Even 
ciated Press ironmen and -women have 
gone bed. 

decide call night. There are 
cabs. The rain now unrelenting. walk 
the mile back the hotel. least this 
will all over soon, think. Maybe even 
the time wake up. 


.ed litors 


Asso- 


Jake Tapper the Washington correspon- 
dent for Salon.com. 
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Peter 


Seattle had prime-time seat 


PETER O’CONNELL 


4:07 Pacific Time 
Dan Rather: “Let’s get one thing straight, 
right from the get-go. would rather 


last reporting returns than wrong. 


say someone has carried state, you 
can pretty much take the bank.” 

Not many West Coast viewers saw 
Dan inauspicious start one 
the most exciting election nights ever. 
Only third the television sets Seat- 
tle were even turned four the af- 
ternoon, and most them were tuned 
something other than election coverage. 
But Seattle had prime-time seat for the 
twists and turns that came later, after 
most viewers the eastern half the 
country had gone bed. Washington 
State also had the closest U.S. Senate race 
the country, the race between Repub- 
lican Senator Slade Gorton and Democ- 
rat Maria Cantwell. 


4:50 Pacific Time 

Rather: “Mike, you know wouldn’t 
this big. Florida goes for 
Gore. The sunshine state will have plenty 
sunshine for Gore.” 

Rather had interrupted story 
Mike Wallace call Florida for Gore. 
When Michigan and Pennsylvania fol- 
lowed the next hour, Gore had won the 
three biggest battleground states. Most 
people the West were not even home 
from work yet. Then, 6:12 p.M. PT, Gore 
lost Ohio and Tennessee, and was clear 
the race would close all night. 

CBS News did excellent job keep- 
ing its affiliates informed about what 
the network was planning, using sys- 
tem called EVA. EVA stands for Emer- 
gency Voice Activation, fancy name for 
speaker that transmits “the voice 
CBS Network Control.” 


7:00 Pacific Time 

Rather: “Bulletin. Florida just got 
pulled back into the undecided column. 
Computer and data problems. Turn the 
lights down, the party just got wilder.” 


8:00 Pacific Time 


The polls closed Washington. 
projected the reelection Governor 
Gary Locke, but had call for 


president Senate. 

One reason was that Washington, 
half the votes are cast absentee ballot. 
Close races often take weeks decide, 
because Washington one the few 
states that will accept absentee ballots 
long they are postmarked Election 
Day. November there were still 
800,000 Washington ballots the mail. 


9:08 Pacific Time 
Gore won Washington and pulled 
within four electoral votes Bush. 


9:08 Pacific Time 

Governor Locke started his victory speech 
but was interrupted call CBS and 
several other networks: Cantwell was de- 
clared the winner the Senate race, even 
though she still trailed Gorton 19,000 
10:15 PT, Cantwell pulled 
ahead for the first time. The call looked 
like was going stand up. 


11:18 Pacific Time 
Without warning from 


KNOW THE 
FOR 


EDITOR 


“the voice 


Network Control”, CBS called Florida 
and the election for Bush. bailed 
out the middle interview with 
Locke get the network coverage. 
Rather: “Revenge his, 
The son also rises.” 


revenge 
sweet. 


11:29 Pacific Time 

Cantwell, still leading about 10,000 
votes, finally made her appearance. Her 
speech had the look and sound vic- 
tory statement. But Cantwell stopped 
just short actually claiming victory. 


12:57 Pacific Time 

CBS pulled back Florida for second 
time. Meanwhile, Cantwell’s lead kept 
shrinking. 


1:51 p.M., Pacific Time 
Gorton retook the lead. And the Cantwell 
projection was pulled back well. 


took two more weeks count all 
Washington’s absentee ballots. Cantwell 
trailed almost the end. The close 
triggered automatic 
statewide recount, which took another 
week complete. Cantwell finally won 
less than one tenth one percent. 
After recounting 
lion ballots, the final margin the Sen- 
ate race changed only 
from 1,953 2,229. 


276 votes, 


Peter executive producer, 
special events, for the Seattle CBS affiliate, 
KIRO-TV. 


COPLEY NEWS Seay 


sans ZOUNION BUNGE CK 
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ter 


cascade surreal moments’ 


JOHN HARRIS 


and for some five hours 
The 
intrigued, irritated, and 
admit it, vastly entertained 
the chaos Election Night 2000 
and the difficulty our colleagues tele- 
vision journalism were having getting 
the story straight. 

Now, suddenly, was our turn 
panic. caught glimpse political ed- 
itor Maralee Schwartz racing 
desk, her voice calling out with alarm 
executive editor Leonard Downie across 
the newsroom. There was brief huddle, 
then blur Schwartz raced over the 
national desk. moments only, the Post 
had avoided joining the pack embar- 
rassed newspapers that prematurely 
published Bush Wins headlines their 
front pages. 

Schwartz’s astonishingly 


fleet news- 


room dash may the lasting image 


that night far Washington Post lore 
goes. But for was only one cas- 
cade surreal moments. 

Just after p.M., after the usual flurry 
before deadline and after first-edi- 
tion story had been put bed, recall 
thinking, damned, it’s going 
Gore after all.” The evening seemed 
clear trajectory. The networks 
had declared Gore the winner Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, and stick fork 
Bush with this one Florida. 

Like lot colleagues, was sur- 
prised but not surprised. After spending 
the final weekend the campaign trail 
with the vice president, was torn be- 
tween head, which told there 
seemed little chance for Gore, and 
gut, which told the energy his 
crowds and the effectiveness Gore’s 
own presentations were cresting the 
right moment. 
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Washington Post had been 


Little did know. soon learned that 
the networks were recanting their initial 
Florida prediction. Newspaper people 
often speak touch 
about network news, but the fact that 
election nights have come rely 
heavily it. board listing states and 
the projections made each network 
hung the wall the national desk. 
All around me, some the best names 
this business Dave Broder, Dan 
Balz, Tom Edsall were having conver- 
sations the theme of: What the hell 
going on? 

After covering President Clinton for 
five years, role this election night 
was watch number contests 
the race for Senate New York and the 
battles win the House and Senate, 
well the presidential race and 
write analysis the 2000 elections 
referendum the Clinton years. 
first edition story was mush: 
were able write definitively that 
Hillary Clinton had won easily, but 
could say nothing about the other 
races. Soon enough became obvious 
that the clarity missing the first edi- 
tion might not arrive time for the 
second edition either. 

Most outsiders, suspect, have mis- 
taken image what newsroom like 
Election Day. Like most climactic 
events, from battles childbirths, this 


one marked mostly vast amounts 


waiting around. Only the few minutes 


before approaching deadline was es- 


pecially frantic, scrolled wires, kept 
ear cocked the TV, and pressed 
news aides for the latest information 
while crafting lead that captured the 
most up-to-date information. 
even bothered come until mid-af- 
ternoon. When did, voicemail was 
filled with messages from friends and 
vague acquaintances all pleading for the 
same favor: exit polling data. Bending 


journalism. 


the rules, tried share the few nuggets 


had, but these numbers for the most 
part illuminated nothing. Then 
plunged into the B-matter, the back- 
ground material that can run matter 
what the 

frustrations were the least the 
newspaper’s challenges November 
But seat the fifth-floor 
newsroom did offer fascinating perch 


both the old world print journal- 
ism and the brave new world digital 
sit two desks away from 
Balz, the chief political correspon- 
dent. sit one desk away from Chuck 
lead political writer for the 
Neb site, washingtonpost.com. 
Babington was sprint. 
filed story after story for our 
Web site often new leads 
every ten minutes so, 
Bush crept over the top 
one state, Gore cinched another. 
Immediacy was his pre-eminent value. 

All evening long, Balz was 
quandary. While his deadlines were less 
frequent essentially four major dead- 
consequences his judgments were 
more profound. Once something ap- 
pears the front page The Washing- 
ton Post, lives forever. 

When Schwartz raced over Downie 
report her concerns, was initially 
not all that worried. The headline, 
noted, did not definitively anoint Bush. 
But Schwartz warned that they still had 
crisis; the lead Balz’s story had such 
hedge. Typing furiously into his comput- 
er, copy editor spiked one story and re- 
trieved the earlier version Balz’s story 
that said the election was too close call. 

the roughly hour-long limbo be- 
tween thinking Bush had sealed victory 
and learning had not, got call from 


old friend, Democrat and veteran 


the Clinton White House, who was liter- 
ally tears anger over the apparent 
result. For someone like me, steeped 
the journalistic ethic detachment, the 
call was bracing reminder that for 
some people the race was something 
more than exciting contest, more 
than just baseball game extra in- 


John Harris covers the White House for 
The Washington Post. 
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JANE HALL 


full month after the elec- 
tion, after many hairpin 
turn, and just after the 
Florida Supreme Court 
had provided another one 
ordering manual re- 
counts some 43,000 Florida ballots, 
Jeff Greenfield for 
mercy. someone was trying “to create 
thrill ride for political junkies,” said, 
“you'd have shut down due car- 
diac arrest.” Greenfield didn’t look all 
that unhappy, however. 

The next day the story reversed 
course again when the U.S. Supreme 
Court voted five four halt the 
counts, and once again the cable televi- 
sion networks were the middle the 
mix. Indecision 2000, Comedy Cen- 
tral called it, was made-for-cable, real- 
life historical drama, with changing 
characters and plot lines that conformed 
the norms entertainment, exciting 
electorate and TV-news audi- 
ence that had not shown particular 
passion for Gore and George Bush 
before November 

While the major broadcast networks 
devoted considerable time the long 
election story, the cable news networks 
CNN, the Fox News Channel, and 
MSNBC scored record audi- 
ences with wall-to-wall coverage, 
from election night through 
Gore’s concession speech De- 
cember 13. More than that, unlike 
the all-Monica stories 
that had boosted ratings the re- 
cent past, this one was not 
tabloidism tarted with faux 
import. This was story with true 
meaning signifi- 
cance, and lesson how our 
democracy does and does not 
work. The cable networks can 
faulted for relying too heavily 
spin and counter-spin from De- 


mocratic and 
And for leaving unanswered such ques- 
tions whether African-Americans 
Florida were discriminated against 
voting. But overall they provided solid, 
often exciting real-time coverage the 
“Battle the Ballot.” 

“This great story, and the cable 


networks did about right terms 


the hours they gave it,” says Turn- 
er, veteran newsman and the former 


executive vice president charge 


newsgathering for CNN. “There are sev- 
eral stories that you didn’t see and 
should have seen like who was that 
crowd Miami-Dade county and what 
impact they had the canvassing 
board’s decision not finish their re- 
Turner says, referring the 
protests the canvassing board there. 
“But terms telling complicated 
story live and it’s happening many 
places, this what cable can best.” 
The audiences for CNN, Fox News 
Channel, and MSNBC spiked with elec- 
tion night and stayed high for more than 
month the constitutional drama con- 
tinued. Viewership for those channels 


doesn’t approach broadcast levels, 


course. The weeknight audience for NBC’s 
Nightly News was million viewers 
during the final week the drama. But 
terms all-day viewing, all four major 


Brit Hume Fox News: growing audience 


cable networks vastly increased the num- 
ber people tuning (see box). CNN’s 
average prime-time audience was 
percent from October through Decem- 
ber the day after the Supreme 
first historic ruling, from 954,000 1.6 
million viewers. Fox News Channel’s 
viewership was percent, from 
717,000 1.1 million. And MSNBC’s was 
113 percent, from 391,000 832,000. 

All three cable networks saw huge in- 
creases the audience for their politi- 
cal- and legal-themed talk shows well. 
CNN’s Inside Politics and the legal pro- 
gram Burden Proof both doubled the 
numbers their viewers during No- 
vember, did Hardball with Chris 
Matthews MSNBC and Hannity and 
Colmes Fox. the night the first 
Supreme Court ruling, Fox’s 
Factor, with talk-show host Bill 
scored the highest single rating ever for 
Fox News program, 2.3 million viewers. 

Matthews, former aide 
House Speaker “Tip” ap- 
peared have found story 
match his energy level. was all 
over the dial, one point anchor- 
ing three hours night 
special editions Hardball 
MSNBC and CNBC (both owned 
NBC) and appearing NBC’s 
Today. Interestingly, Matthews, 
whose Hardball program alone ac- 
counted for percent the neg- 
ative characterizations Gore 
Project for Excellence Jour- 
nalism study bias election 
coverage, was expressing admira- 
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tion for the vice president the post- 
election period. “Who you want 
fighting for the world?” said 
PBS’s Charlie Rose Show November. 
“That guy hiding the ranch down 
Texas, this guy with the best lawyers 
the country duking out?” 

Fox News was strongly criticized for 
having John Ellis, first cousin 
George Bush, head the “decision 
desk” that called Florida for the Repub- 
lican side. The incident was embar- 
rassment for the network. But Bill Shine, 
senior producer the network’s prime- 
time programs, challenges the charge 
Fox Republican bias. “On Hannity and 
Colmes, got Sean Hannity, con- 
servative who can sometimes loud 
and obnoxious, paired with Alan 
Colmes, liberal who can sometimes 
loud and obnoxious,” Shine says. “People 
try peg Bill but supported 
Clinton Kosovo and he’s for more 
gun control and he’s anti-death penalty. 
had David Boies and Barry 
Richard our shows, and we’ve had re- 
porters covering Bush and Gore all 
times.” 

Like the gulf war, which made NBC 
reporter Arthur Kent “the Scud Stud,” 
Campaign 2000 created crop attrac- 
tive newcomers who were instantly fa- 
mous because their hours the air. 
CNN’s Bill Hemmer (dubbed “The 
Chad Lad” within CNN), Fox News 
Channel’s David Lee Miller, and 
MSNBC’s Ashleigh 
among those who gained cult follow- 
ing, profiled magazines and The 
Washington Post. 

One the problems for reporters, 
however, was that they were the air 
much that was hard for them break 
away in-depth reporting. And the 
format and frequency the whip- 
around newscasts, which reporters as- 
signed Gore Bush were regular- 
asked for comment, sometimes left 
those correspondents sounding much 
like official spokespersons reporters, 
reporting endlessly that “the Gore camp 
feels” “the Bush camp thinks” this 
that. addition, the 24/7 world 
newscasts and punditry increased the 
political pressure Gore give 
his fight. Practically from day one the 
thirty-five-day drama, some commenta- 
tors were asking when Gore would quit, 
while polls showed that Americans were 


far more patient. 
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What cable could excel and why 
gained many viewers was the 
sense play-by-play immediacy, taking 
viewers inside the court hearings and 
the canvassing board debates. One the 
most interesting aspects the story was 
how low-tech the coverage could be. 
Millions viewers tuned both cable 
and the broadcast networks watch 
crawling text and still photographs 
U.S. Supreme Court justices they lis- 
tened the almost-instant audio replay 
the deliberations. 

Cable news executives would like 
see lasting effect from Campaign 2000. 
The talk-show hosts, least, will still 
have plenty discuss about Governing 
2001, given the near-tie Congress. 

But what promising for cable (and 
could ominous for the broadcast news 
divisions) that more people are turning 
cable for political news. According 
new Pew Research Center study how 
Americans got their campaign news, 


cable television outranked both network 


and local outlets the primary source 
both the pre-election and post-election 
phases. The study found that percent 
those who said they were least 
“somewhat interested” the election re- 
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sults got their news primarily from televi- 
sion. More the point, percent 
those who were tracking the develop- 
ments late November said they were 
turning cable news, compared 
percent who were watching local news 
and percent who cited network news 
their primary source. 

Only percent said they were get- 
ting their election news primarily from 
newspapers. But the night when the 
Supreme Court effectively ended the 
drama, the instant analysis was al- 
most too instant. Runners brought the 
sixty-five page decision cable and 
broadcast reporters the steps 
the court, and viewers watched every- 
body, including legal experts, tried 
figure out, reading literally the 
air. For all that excitement, was good 
see the decision analyzed and ex- 
plained the next morning, old-fash- 
ioned print. 


Jane Hall assistant professor 
American University and former media 
reporter for the Los Angeles Times. She 
regular panelist the media-analysis 
program Fox News Watch the Fox 
News Channel. 


WHO NEEDS WEST WING? 


Average Cable Network Viewers between a.m. and midnight 


DAY CNN 
October 446,000 
One month before the 


November 2,661,000 
Election Day 


November 1,515,00 
Circuit Court upholds 


November 1,294,000 
Florida Supreme Court cert 


December 970,000 
U.S. Supreme Court the 


December 1,094,000 
Florida Supreme Court 


December 
U.S. Supreme Court 


Source: Nielsen Media 


certification deadline 
tion 
Court explain its 


4 
4 
q 
528,000 


Voting 
Who 


STEPHEN SIMURDA 


atching the Florida 
ballot recount, Phil- 
Johnston found 
himself quoting Yogi 
Berra. “It’s déja all 
over again,” said. 
Johnston chairman the Massachu- 
setts Democratic Party and man who 
won, and then lost, chance run for 
Congress 1996 because legal chal- 
lenge over the same type punch-card 
ballots that were disputed Florida. 
Johnston seemed have won the De- 
mocratic primary that year the Bay 
State’s 10th Congressional District 
266 votes. partial recount left him the 
winner, but just 175 votes. Then his 
opponent challenged 965 punch-card 
ballots that had not registered vote. 
Superior Court judge spent several 
hours examining each ballot and con- 
cluded that Johnston had actually lost 
108, out total more than 49,000 
ballots cast. “It was very clear that she 
counted anything” the ballot, John- 
ston says, including the now-famous 


pregnant chads. The state’s Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court upheld the ruling. 

That election drama got lot cover- 
age the state’s press, but none the re- 
gion’s big newspapers picked the larger 
problem voting technology. The mess 


did prompt some action: the secretary 


state decided decertify punch-card bal- 
lots Massachusetts, and revolving loan 
fund was created help communities buy 
new election technology. 

But that’s Massachusetts. Across the na- 
tion more than third voters Elec- 


tion 2000 used punch-card ballots 


some type. remains the most widely 
used voting technology nationwide, de- 
spite history serious problems. Which 
raises some questions for journalists: 
Why that history more widely 
known before became painfully ap- 
parent? Did miss rather large story? 
Can the press help push reforms now? 
people who know about how bal- 
lots are physically cast, the disputes 
Florida were not surprising. “It’s been 
big problem for while,” says Roy Salt- 
man, computer scientist who conduct- 
two studies voting technology 


o/ 


while working the federal govern- 
ment’s National Institute Standards 
and Technology. His most recent study 
was released 1988, and “called for the 
end punch-card technology.” 

Another 1988 study, ECRI Labora- 
tories, also advised against punch-card 
technology. Both studies specifically crit- 
icized the most popular punch-card sys- 
tem, called Votomatic. think there are 
very few election officials who have lived 
with Votomatic for any time who would 
defend it,” says Malin VanAntwerp, who 
was project director for the second study. 
estimates that percent Ameri- 
can voters use Votomatic machines, 
making the single most popular voting 
technology. The study went every elec- 
tions office the nation, but got virtu- 
ally zero press coverage. 

Here’s partial history Votomatic’s 
troubles: 

1968, San Francisco miscounted 
13,000 punch-card ballots the general 
election. The San Francisco Chronicle 
called “astonishing, alarming, prepos- 
terous, and confidence-shaking but, un- 
fortunately, not incredible.” 

1969, International Business Ma- 
chines, which introduced Votomatic five 
years earlier, decided get out the 
business because problems with the 
technology. group IBM managers 
left the company manufacture and sell 
the technology independently. 

1980, programming error Or- 
ange County, California, caused 15,000 
votes for Jimmy Carter Edward 
Kennedy counted for Lyndon 
LaRouche Edmund Brown Jr. 

Carroll County, Maryland, sloppy 
testing 1984 meant that 13,000 votes 
were missed. When they were counted, 
least one race was reversed. 

Oklahoma County, Oklahoma, 
1986, some machines failed count 
percent the ballots cast. 

1988, Republican Connie Mack won 
close Senate race Florida. Oddly, 
there were almost 200,000 punch-card 
ballots which people had voted the 
presidential race but not the hard- 
fought Senate campaign. Mack’s oppo- 
nent sought manual recount five 
counties, but was denied all but one. 
1993 special election Wisconsin, 
percent the people who came the 
polls and used punch-card ballots fill 
vacant congressional seat failed register 
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— 


For news organiz 
their own areas, 
that could the wake 
tions worth askin 

Does your state use 


last tim 
data examined, research consulted? 
How does your state handle 
sistent? Fair? 

Are election 
how does funding 
work together pro 
want upgrade 


ations that plan exar 


that office examined certification stand 
requests for machine 


fices underfunded? How does 
ffect the technology that used? Can state federal officials 

vide financial assista 
heir voting technology but cannot afford to? 


Should your state develop plan for 


nology, well training election officials and 


qd 1 bef rore each e 
The secretary state certifies election 


mine the problems voting 
Stephen Simurda asked his sources 


suggest stories 


the Florida fiasco. Here are some ques- 


punch-card tech particularly Votomatic? the 
history problems? equipment checke 


lection? 
chnology each state. When was the 
What tests were performed, 


and hand recounts? con- 
funding compare county, and 
nce to 


counties and municipalities that 


ndardization ballots and voting tech- 
poll workers? 


the Federal Elections Commission adequately states setting 
gesting standards and providing useful information? (When William Trombley 
bout this the Los Angeles Times nearly twelve years ago, found the FEC most- 


unhelpf ul. Has that changed?) 


When voters the polls next time, will many the same problems 


fall still exist? 


vote, despite the fact that there was only 
one race the ballot. The state’s election 
chief later said that was common for 
percent percent punch-card bal- 
lots rejected, which the Wisconsin 
State Journal called “an unacceptable rate 
disenfranchisement.” 
1996, election officials Utah’s Salt 
Lake fifteen hours examin- 
ing nearly 
before 


ballots for loose chads 

them, after noticing 
that some ballots were not completely 
punched through. 

1998, Senator Harry Reid Nevada 


was reelected just 428 votes elec- 


tion marred problems, notably deci- 
sion one county save money 
printing its own ballots. The ballots were 
misprinted slightly and the vote counting 
machines could not read them. 

These stories got local coverage cen- 
tered specific incidents. But the press 
had trouble connecting the dots and see- 
ing larger problem. 

There were two notable exceptions. 
One was page-one piece The New 
York Times July 29, 1985, which noted 
that lawsuits filed three states charged 
that computerized punch-card ballot sys- 
tems were “very vulnerable manipula- 
tion and fraud.” That story caught the at- 
tention the Markle Foundation New 
York, which subsequently supported both 
the 1988 studies. 

The other exception was thorough 
three-part series the Los Angeles Times 
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saw last 


July 1989, which was highly critical 


ballots. William Trombley, 
who now works editor for non- 
profit educational organization, wrote 
that series. 

went lot places doing those 
stories,” 
the worst examples found came from 
Florida. The machines were old and 
bad shape, and lot the voting officials 
seemed pretty incompetent.” 

Despite his highly critical series, 
Trombley says was unable get 
ical leaders worked about the issue. 
get either political party take 
says. Trombley also noticed 
that other news organization has de- 
voted much attention the issue the 
eleven years since his series. 

Saltman agrees, and adds, “If the 
media look it, nobody looks it.” 
But admits the story has inherent 
flaw. think it’s just not sexy enough. 
Nothing done until there’s crisis.” 

But even Philip Johnston, who may 
have lost election bad voting-ma- 
chine technology, doesn’t blame the press 
for overlooking the issue. “It the re- 
sponsibility people politics get this 
out, not necessarily the press,” says. 

Still, journalists can perform public 
service informing people about voting 
problems and prodding state and federal 
lawmakers act. The experts spoke 
with stressed that journalists need look 
more than just the problem preg- 


Trombley recalls, “and many 


nant chads. 1998 study voting sys- 
tems, professor Susan King Roth Ohio 
State University asked thirty-two subjects 
participate simulated elections using 
punch-card ballots. The majority said 
they disliked the system after voting, 
complaining that the type was too small 
and that the layout was confusing. 

More troubling, even though each per- 
son was given instructions exactly how 
vote each simulated race, only thir- 
teen the subjects turned error-free 
ballots. Several made multiple errors, par- 
ticularly elderly participants. Roth con- 
cluded that some these voters were 
being disenfranchised because the de- 
sign the punch-card ballot system. 

Then there the question the com- 
petency the people overseeing ections. 
Doug Lewis, executive director The 
Election Center, nonprofit and non 
tisan organization that works with elec- 
tion administrators, notes that resources 
are big part that problem. “About 
twenty-five percent election offices 
the United States are about well funded 
any other part government 
“The other seventy-five percent are 
among the lowest-funded.” that 
means not enough money train and 
hire adequate staff, which can lead poor 
maintenance machines, programming 
errors, and mishandling ballots not 
mention making the newer 
technology out the question. 

Roy Saltman that the many 
drawn more attention. inexcusable, 


he Says. 


says, that between and percent 


voters some Florida counties did not 
register vote for president. “Normally 
one-tenth one percent would more 
like it,” “This very low-perfor- 
mance system.” 

And perhaps one that more reporters 
and editors should have seen coming. 
the first part Trombley’s series the 
Los Angeles Times, concluded quot- 
ing Kimball Brace, who was, and still 
is, president Election Data Services Inc. 
Washington, D.C. The interview was 
nearly dozen years ago, but 
prescient: waiting for volcano 
erupt, the form major election 
scandal know it’s going hap- 
pen, but know when how 
going handle it.” 


says. 


Brace was 


Stephen Simurda teaches journalism 
the University Massachusetts Amherst, 
and frequent contributor CJR 
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Newspapers 


Were Key Florida Players 


JAMES HARPER 
not our job help se- 
lect the president the 
United States. But our 
job explain what’s going 
on.” 

Baron, executive 
editor The Miami Herald, was talking 
about provocative story his newspaper 
published December Florida’s 
election machinery had functioned per- 
fectly, the story said, and all the votes 
had been counted people intended 
when they entered the polls, Gore 
would have won Florida and there- 
fore the presidency more than 
23,000 votes. 

that moment, the fate Florida’s 
vote was still being argued court. Re- 
publicans dismissed the paper’s analysis 
“statistical voodoo.” Democrats hailed 


their man. 

Now, with the presidential race finally 
over, least half dozen papers in- 
cluding the Herald have begun ef- 
fort count all the disputed ballots 
Florida. was just under way CjR went 
controversial the Herald’s December 
story. 

That story, based university pro- 
fessor’s analysis each the 
5,884 precincts, didn’t change the out- 
come, course. Nor was expected to. 

“It’s not evidence that could intro- 
duced court, and didn’t expect 
introduced,” Baron says. “We did ex- 
pect would have influence polit- 
ical conversation.” 

Indeed did. The story was picked 
newspapers all over the country and 
was topic the Sunday morning talk 
shows. Curtis Morgan the Herald re- 


porter who wrote the piece received 


634 e-mails, almost evenly divided be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans. 
The story was the most strik- 


CLEAR 
INTENT 


ing example enterprise journalism 
from Florida’s newsp apers, which found 


themselves, once again, the center 


international spectacle. The five-week 
rollercoaster ride between Election Day 
and Gore’s concession speech was espe- 
cially challenging, even state long 
accustomed boatlifts and custody bat- 
tles, hurricanes and celebrity murders. 

covered presidential politics be- 
says David Dahl, the St. Petersburg 
Times’s state editor and former Washing- 
ton bureau chief, “but never had 
with such national audience. Every- 
body had stretch their game.” 

While the Florida story had papers 
around the state scrambling analyze 
and explain, ground zero happened 
the home turf three savvy and 
competitive newspapers: the Herald, The 
Palm Beach Post, and the South Florida 
Sun-Sentinel, based Fort Lauderdale. 

Within few days the vote, all 
three newspapers began series arti- 
cles attempting define the precise 
impact flawed election machinery. 
When one paper thought analyzing 
the election data one way, its competi- 
tors would follow with more sophisti- 


cated wide-ranging analysis 
leapfrogging series that culminated 
the Herald’s statewide analysis declar- 
ing Gore’s “virtual” victory Florida. 

“And then did the whole 
says Ellen Soeteber, the 
managing editor, referring Decem- 
ber report that detailed how punch 
card ballots were responsible for signifi- 
cantly higher ratios uncounted votes 
throughout the U.S. 1996. 

“This one the most competitive 
newspaper battlegrounds the country,” 


says Soeteber, who spent six-and-a-half 


years the Sun-Sentinel before moving 
editor the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch this month. “So this typical.” 

And so, while the lawyers for the re- 
spective political parties squared off over 
recounts and pregnant chads, the battle 
among the newspapers explain what 
happened intensified. 

November Both the Sun-Sentinel and 
the Post had first-day stories describing 
widespread voter complaints over Palm 
Beach County’s now infamous butterfly 
ballot. This, course, was before any- 
one knew that the glitch might change 
the outcome national election. 
November The Sun-Sentinel offered 
precinct-by-precinct analysis Palm 
Beach County that showed uncounted 
presidential votes coming most often 
from Gore strongholds. “Substantial 
numbers seniors and African-Ameri- 
can voters double-punched 
lots,” the story reported. 

November The Herald followed 
with more detailed story showing that 
forty-four Palm Beach precincts had 


thrown out more than percent 


their ballots 2,500 lost votes those 
precincts alone. Democrats were ma- 
jority thirty-eight those precincts, 
the Herald reported; twenty-four the 
precincts had black majorities, and eight 
were composed predominantly voters 
over sixty-five. 

November The Post was able re- 
port that had talked 1,172 voters 
one suburban Boca Raton enclave 
well over half the 2,042 people who 
had cast ballots that precinct the pre- 
vious Tuesday. The official count had 
recorded thirty votes for the Reform 
party candidate, Pat Buchanan. But 
none the people Post reporters talked 
acknowledged voting for Buchanan 
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purpose; five said they knew they had 


done mistake. 


November The Herald published 


showed that errors ran highest 
much percent the county’s 
black precincts. Three days later, re- 
ported the unusually high rate spoiled 
ballots statewide, and, based more 
detailed analysis the state’s four most 
populous counties, said the highest rates 
came Democratic and minority 
neighborhoods. 


That got some the Herald staff 


thinking: what you could call every 
precinct Florida and see where all the 
uncounted ballots were from? took 
Herald reporters Anabelle Gale and 
Lila Arzua two weeks gather the num- 
bers from Florida’s sixty-seven counties. 
Among other questions, they wanted 
distinguish between undervotes 
where preference had been registered 
the presidential portion the ballot, 
and overvotes where two more 
preferences had been marked. 

November Six days after Miami- 
Dade’s canvassing board had given 
its manual recount because knew 
meet the Florida Supreme 
Court’s deadline, the Sun-Sentinel 
which had already beaten the Herald 
three days reporting the number 
discarded ballots statewide, which was 
percent higher than had been 


1992 told readers that percent 


Miami-Dade’s undervotes came from 
precincts that Gore carried. 


December the U.S. Supreme Court 


heard its first oral arguments the case, 
the Sun-Sentinel published analysis and 
detailed map all three southeast Flori- 
counties: “One-third the disqualified 
votes, 22,807 all, were concentrated 
mostly black zones where least percent 
the votes for president went uncounted 

staff writers Stacey Singer, John 
Maines, and Scott Wyman said. 

The story went suggest that 
17,900 those uncounted ballots prob- 
ably belonged Gore, leaving only 
4,474 for Bush. 

Provocative stuff, although the num- 
bers applied only three Democratic- 
leaning counties south Florida. The 
table was set for the statewide 
stab divining the true intentions 
Florida voters. 
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State University professor who 
crunched the numbers the 
Herald story, former Herald 
staff member who helped pio- 
neer computer-assisted report- 
ing the late 1980s and early 
1990s. calculate where all 
the state’s uncounted votes 
might belong, used well- 
established principle polling 
that says large group’s opin- 
ions will distributed pretty 
much the same smaller, 
representative samples. 

Since the overwhelming 
majority votes each 
precinct had been counted, 
Doig had some unusually 
large and accurate samples 
work with. simply distrib- 
uted the rest the votes 
each precinct all 185,246 
them throughout the state 
according the same per- 
centages that each candidate 
won that precinct. 

But what many most those 


Stephen Doig, the Arizona 


uncounted ballots were never intended 


votes for any candidate? 

Doig ran the numbers again, this time 
eliminating varying percentages the 
uncounted ballots: percent, per- 


cent, percent. found that even 


ignored percent the uncounted 
ballots, Gore theoretically would have 
won 1,443 votes slim margin in- 


deed, but almost three times big the 
537-vote cushion that finally sealed the 


election for Bush. 

Doig’s analysis did more than cast 
doubt the official result. The num- 
bers also offered strong proof trends 


that other journalists and political ob- 


servers could only generalize about. 
For example, Doig demonstrated 


what difference the type voting ma- 


chine made the number ballots 
thrown out: Florida 
precincts which more than percent 


the ballots were rejected; forty-five 


those precincts, percent, used 
punched cards. 

The analysis also underlined the un- 
fairness recounting the discarded bal- 
lots only selected counties. areas 
that Bush carried, such Naples, Fort 
Myers, and the county just north 


Divining voter intent Palm Beach County 


Jacksonville, Doig showed that Bush 
would have padded his lead over Gore 
thousands votes. 

The most obvious criticism that 
statistical analysis substitute for the 
actual counting votes. relies too 
many assumptions that every voter 
followed directions correctly; that every 
machine worked perfectly which 
could never duplicated the real 
world. And the U.S. Supreme Court 
ultimately decided, there provision 
law guess votes that been 
properly, and promptly, counted. 

But Judy Miller, the city 
editor who supervised the story, its news 
value clear. “People deserve some idea 
what those ballots,” she says. 

Her boss, Mark Seibel, the assistant 
managing city editor who oversaw the 
paper’s post-election coverage, says the 
story designed support dis- 
credit either candidate, but under- 
score “the failure our elections equip- 
ment accurately count the vote. It’s 
clear that voting equipment deter- 
mined who won this 


James Harper retired from the St. Petersburg 
Times May, after working twenty-four 
years reporter, editor, and columnist. 
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NEIL HICKEY Thus, the early going, re- 
porters searched furiously for 
xactly twenty-four graph” that didn’t exist, 


hours after the U.S. 


and newsrooms missed the 


Supreme Court de- crux the decision. 10:09 

decision that effec- ated Press moved news alert: 

Florida court and remands 

United States, George Bush for further proceedings.” 


stood the Texas House 
Representatives and declared 
that the country 
through long and trying peri- 
od, with the outcome the 
presidential election not final- 
ized for longer than any 
ever could have imagined.” 

hour earlier, Vice President 
Gore, withdrawing from the 
field battle, had said that neither Governor Bush nor had 
“anticipated this long and difficult road.” 

Those two emotional scenes made The Last Act thir- 
ty-six-day-long drama. They signaled the Final Curtain. The 
End. The story had begun badly for the media November 
with television networks struggling unsuccessfully identify 
the next president. ended December with dignity and 
even touch grandeur, the two contenders invoked Lin- 


forty-third president the 


coln and Jefferson nationally televised, two-part ceremony 
reconciliation. 

One day earlier, however, the drama’s outcome was mired 
uncertainty, confusion, and operatic emotion. For hour, be- 
tween and Eastern time, television journalists and 
legal experts had labored decode the U.S. Supreme 
opaque sixty-five-page decision that effectively ended the re- 
counting Florida ballots and rendered Bush’s victory virtual- 
inevitable. news people the memory bungled elec- 
tion night still raw were avid avoid second humiliation. 

This time, newspaper journalists unlike their coun- 
terparts had the benefit few hours mine the story’s 
import before pushing the “start” button their presses, and 
thus were spared the obloquy publishing the kind erro- 
neous headlines that had marred their election night report- 
ing. (The New York Times, with exquisite tact, headlined its De- 
cember edition BUSH PREVAILS, rather than BUSH WINS 
nod the ambiguity the Texas governor’s success.) But tele- 
vision journalists those shivering the cold and those 
the safety anchor studios initially were bewildered 
document that made compromise with television’s need for 
sound-bite-sized excerption. 

And they got help from the court. dozens journalists 
waited for the decision the Supreme Court press room, the 
nine justices left the building from underground garage and 
were gone, without comment, before press aides passed out 
copies the document. The unprecedented, late-evening re- 
lease the ruling was dramatic departure from the court’s 
customary practice announcing decisions orally the court- 
room. Omitted from the document was the usual synopsis that 
helps journalists understand decision’s exact import. 


December 19: Bush and Gore their first post-election meeting 
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CNN and Fox News Channel 
ran captions: “U.S. Supreme 
Court sends case back 
Florida Supreme Court.” All 
true, but interred deep the 
opinion, like the well-known 
needle the haystack, was 
the view that time was left 
for more vote-counting 
Florida. obvious that 
the count cannot conducted compliance with the re- 
quirement equal protection and due process without sub- 
stantial additional work.”) 

Dan Rather’s version the way things were going was bit 
off-center: “The Gore forces are saying, ‘Whew, may not 
everything want, but least still CNN’s 
egal affairs expert, Roger Cossack, said thought there was 
still chance for recount. 

With admirable acuity, however, news organizations quick- 
recovered and within the half-hour, had the story hand. 
One the earliest and pithiest analyses came from Rather’s 
legal sidekick, the eerily self-composed Jonathan Turley, who 
appeared working without notes copy the deci- 
sion. “It’s like stripping man naked, throwing him snow 
bank, and leaving him the elements,” said Turley. 

NBC’s Dan Abrams saw “an all-out victory for the Bush team.” 
Bob Schieffer, sportily caparisoned tweed cap, decided: 
“It looks like it’s all over for Mr. Gore.” CNN’s Jeff Greenfield said: 
“The more you look it, the bleaker looks for Gore.” 

And yet late A.M., NBC’s David Bloom was re- 
porting that Gore advisers were telling the vice-president, “It’s 
not necessarily over.” The court’s decision was “both complex 
and lengthy,” said Gore statement, noting that “it will take 
some time completely analyze” it. That declaration re- 
minded some the famously impious comedian W.C. Fields 
who, when caught reading the Bible, explained that was 
“looking for loopholes.” Gore, finding none, conceded the fol- 
lowing night. 

For television news people, the events December in- 
evitably invited comparison with those November “It was 
little bit like election night, only got right,” Tom Brokaw 
said. both those dates, however, journalists attempting 
write that first, very rough draft history forgot basic 
tenet the trade: Figure out exactly what happened first, and 
then report not vice versa. 

The next day, fell the vice president deliver the 
drama’s curtain line. his concession speech, said he’d just 
telephoned Bush congratulate him. added: “And 
promised him that call him back this time.” 
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Shocking 


Great 
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wala 


Mome 
Drama, 


Gail Collins and Joe Klein had high branches from which view the presidential cam- 
paign. Collins covered for The New York Times op-ed political columnist, and 
Klein did for The New Yorker its chief political writer. Back September 1999, 
they met with discuss the coming race Conversation” (November/December 
1999). They met again this past November with executive editor Michael Hoyt trade 
thoughts about what happened since. Here edited version the discussion: 


WHO LIKED 


KLEIN: The memorable moments for 
came the very beginning and the 
very end. the beginning remember 
John McCain and the kinds crowds 
that was drawing New Hampshire 
the largest I’d ever seen seven cy- 
cles there. the end, was watching the 


empty stage Nashville waited for 


Gore concede. 


COLLINS: memory the McCain bus. 
the end, they would take the smallest 
reporters and put them the luggage 
rack, literally. There was room, and 
just sat there and talked and talked and 
talked. have this theory, that politicians, 
they’re lucky, least one point 
their careers, get this moment when 
they’re golden, they’re just totally har- 
mony with the way things are going. And 
John McCain had that New Hamp- 
shire. was just totally concert 
with what the people were thinking, what 
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the media were thinking, and what 
was doing. was just moment for him, 
and never get again. will never, 
ever his life good was New 
Hampshire that last Friday. 


KLEIN: And what happened next was that 
Bush and his supporters launched that 
assault against McCain South 
na. After South Carolina and the prima- 
campaign Bush’s people re-intro- 
duced him very moderate, compas- 
sionate conservative. While Gore just 
floundered throughout. During that 
time, the spring, every day the 
mails get Bush policy proposal 
and whiny, snippy, stupid Gore re- 
sponse. Gore never recovered from that. 
And then there’s this other thing that 
Gore did that was just mind-boggling 
me, and that was exaggerate. The press 
has been criticized that let Bush 
get off during the debates with some 
major league whoppers some matters 
substance. Which did. And yet 


hammered Gore for these tiny little 
things that all that serious. 

There were two reasons why that hap- 
pened. One was that Gore copped it. 
Gore actually apologized the second 
debate shocking moment. And the 
second reason why stuck was because 
really conformed the press’s percep- 
tion and the public’s perception who 
Gore was, which was completely calcu- 
lated, incredible politician. 


COLLINS: look back this the 
race that Gore lost, the turning point 
moment for would 
Gonzalez. The moment when came 
lose his way, absolutely proved any- 
body who might have shadow 
get president. 


KLEIN: don’t think that the press loves ei- 
ther candidate. But Gore really was, above 
and beyond, just obvious and calculated. 
There was moment the debates that 
for kind ratified the Elian Gonzalez 
perception. the second debate, Gore 
shows nice guy this time. goes 
from lion lamb, which mind rais- 
much larger character issue than 
Monica Lewinsky ever raised about Clin- 
ton, which is, Who this guy, and who 
going when there’s crisis? 


COLLINS: Early the campaign, wher 
Bush was doing town meetings, when 
liked him the best. People would get 
the town meetings and say, have prob- 
lem here. What can the federal govern- 
ment help? And would basically 
say, Well, yourself; it’s not the 
federal government. would frequently 
say people, No, can’t anything for 
you that. Even sometimes heart- 
rending cases, but least you were seeing 
somebody honestly answering question. 


KLEIN: Right. South Carolina the 
midst the terrible, scurrilous campaign 
was running there guy gets 


Hilton Head and says, angry tone 


voice, “What are you going with all 
these unwanted bastards that cause all the 
crime and their moms are all welfare 
and are drug addicts.” And Bush was real- 


angry the guy. And said, “First 


all, sir, our duty and responsibility 
love all the children.” And then went 
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into his policy description. But there was 
never moment the campaign where 
thought saw legitimate flash anger, 
even joy, from Gore. 


THE PANDER PROBLEM 


COLLINS: think reporters get caught 
campaigns, some degree, the desire 
even-handed. Whenever got 
issue and you say, well, this guy says 
this and that guy says that, and they both 
get points their side. And you 
like say things like, This guy says this, 
and the other guy totally wrong and 
making all these numbers. 


look back this 
the race that Gore 
lost, the turning point 
moment for would 
Elian Gonzalez.’ 

—Gail Collins 


KLEIN: But believe this was one place 
fell down little bit, because there 
was qualitative difference between 
Bush’s whoppers the debates and 
Gore’s whoppers the debates. 

Gore’s were just stupid. said 
went Texas check the fire and flood 
relief with James Lee Witt FEMA [not 
the underling really went 
order able say that FEMA was 
part his reinvented government. How 
pathetic was that? While Bush was actu- 
ally telling whoppers really, basic, 
substantive facts. The amount money 
his state spends health care for poor 
people just totally lied about that. 
And think had responsibility 
make sure that the qualitative difference 
was Clear. 


COLLINS: You know what really bothered 
about the campaign, and can’t real- 
blame the candidates for it, was the 
focus the women’s vote. You know 
the more you went out there, the more 
sense made that they were focusing 
the women’s vote. swear, every time 
went out into crowd and said peo- 
ple, well, what you Who are 
you going vote for? the men always 
knew who they were going vote for, 
and they were there since Day and 
going anywhere. And the women 


were always the ones who were going, 
Eh? don’t know, yada yada. 


KLEIN: The thing that found most ob- 
noxious was the pandering different 
vote, the senior vote. The whole 
Medicare issue drove wall. Gore 
our parents, which not, even re- 
notely. It’s issue about our children. 
The real issue whether our children 
are going have pay for these ex- 
panded entitlements that Gore was 
proposing. Now, George Bush had 
coherent mouth, might have been 
able make that case, especially the 
first debate when came up. You always 
got the sense with George Bush that 
didn’t quite understand his own posi- 
tions, beyond the briefing book level, 
which was kind depressing. 


COLLINS: was interesting that the two 
candidates, Bush had more policies that 
were more directed the short run, 
far social services, the very poor. 
Early his campaign, would 
spend days talking about education pro- 
grams that would only relate very 
poor kids. never heard Democratic 
candidate for president spend that 
amount time talking about stuff that 
they extrapolate being ben- 
efit for the middle class, too. 


KLEIN: It’s part the reason why was 
having much trouble early the pri- 
maries against McCain. would spend 
huge chunk the middle every stump 
speech talking about the very poor. But his 
audiences didn’t care about it, all. 


QUESTIONS NOT ASKED 


COLLINS: would give the press for 
effort, but for actually doing the job. 


KLEIN: thought that did better job 
than the last couple that covered. 
Part was that there was effort 
take issues seriously, but these were diffi- 
cult and abstract issues. thought that on, 
say, Social Security, where Bush, the 
one hand was extremely bold, and simul- 
taneously the other, was extremely ir- 
responsible, the press managed convey 
that. thought that fell down during 
the primaries when allowed Gore 
really demagogue Bili Bradley’s health- 
care policy. That was unfortunate. 


But think that general, didn’t 
crazy scandals, pretty much let 
them have their private lives, especially 
let George Bush have his past, which 
think sign maturity our part. 
general, think were pretty good. 
until came calling Florida. 

would’ve liked have seen Jim 
Lehrer ask question both these guys. 
They would have avoided it, but would 
have been interesting see how they 
avoided it. would have liked him ask 
them, “Tell something that ab- 
solutely true that the vast majority 
Americans going want hear.” 
Because me, this was the year the 
focus group. focus group when you 
run bits rhetoric front people 
and they tell you whether they like 
not. And then the politicians act that, 
the bits rhetoric that they like. And 
mind, that’s the exact opposite 
leadership. 

think should hammering 
them continuously, asking them tell 
unpleasant truths. 


‘There was qualitative 
difference between 
Bush’s whoppers 
and Gore’s whoppers 
the debates.’ 


—Joe Klein 


COLLINS: Well, yes, hammer, Joe, 
always hammer. But they don’t say any- 
thing. was thinking when you said that, 
what great question, and, how 
would they get around it? Would they get 
around saying, the American people 
are not afraid hear any kind truth 
long it’s truly true, and that’s what 
tried say during this campaign .... 
KLEIN: And then you sneer. Then 
would Jim Lehrer’s responsibility 
burst into laughter. 


COLLINS: Well, but that’s what not 
allowed do. 


KLEIN: should allowed it. You 
know, the forums these things have 
really, really gotten stale. 

One the problems that have 
when prognosticate, which practi- 
cally all the time. For example, the con- 
ventional wisdom was that the central 
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issue the New York Senate race was 
going Hillary Clinton’s personality. 
And turned out Rick Lazio’s lack 
substance. the presidential cam- 
paign, the conventional wisdom was that 
was going George Bush’s lack 
substance and turned out 
personality. Both big surprises. But 
that’s what they turned out about. 
have politician called the lack 
substance, you need have another 
politician the race who has some sub- 
stance, number one, and number two, ac- 
tually has the courage call the oppo- 
nent something that isn’t just tactic. 

Jim Lehrer was tough role, but 
think that when confronted with such 
managed, market-tested pap, continually, 
you have the right, you’re the mod- 
erator, break into hysterical laughter. 


COLLINS: I’ve always had problem with 
the whole issue what you with 
third-party candidates, independent 
candidates who come in, people who 
are running primaries against people 
who have percent approval rate. feel 
that way particularly about debates. It’s 
just absolutely ludicrous allow any- 
body who doesn’t have percent voter 
support debate. It’s completely crazy. 


KLEIN: Now, would have been great 
question for Jim Lehrer ask both Gore 
and Bush, and might have gotten them 
out their briefing books: might have 
said, Look, there are two people who 
might have been the podium tonight, 
who Both take exact opposite 
position the two you the issue 
free trade. One comes from the left, 
the other comes from the right, but 
both opposed. Now, why you 
suppose that is? What about opposi- 
tion free trade that unites the far left 
and the far right this country? 

least the public would have under- 
stood that there this other question 
out there, and that these guys aren’t will- 
ing answer it. And who knows, 
maybe, one them would have. 


ENDINGS AND BEGINNINGS 


COLLINS: Well, calling those 
races quite fast next time around, 
that’s for sure. 


KLEIN: This was election where there 
was not that much stake, there was 
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the John McCain bus: “We just sat there and talked and talked and talked.” 


not that much for the press lose, un- 
less make utter fools ourselves, 
kind did election night. think 
remains seen how the press, 
its current configuration with all 
these cable networks and their intensity 
race where something mattered, where 
there was difference that might 
life death decision for the next pres- 
ident. know whether con- 
stituted cover that sort race, given 


the overall frivolity and quickness 


the technology. the way, because 
all the focus-group, market-testing reg- 
imen that the candidates through, 
don’t know that they are prepared 
make those kinds decisions 
spontaneous, real-time sort way. And 
that’s one big fears. think there’s 
real disconnect now between the art 


running for office and the art 


being leader. 


COLLINS: think that the coverage 
what went down Florida re- 
markable the ability people get 
there and figure out the dimpled bal- 
lots. think the story the Florida elec- 
tion will unfold itself time goes on. It’s 
very possible that even George Bush’s 
own motives were always pure the 
driven snow this, that once you vet 
out everything that’s gone every 
little election district the state, stuff 
will come out that will make his situa- 
tion look even more precarious. 


KLEIN: Once again, we’re never such 
shaky ground when prognosticate. 
But politics isn’t like art, you don’t make 
your own greatness. The times either 
make you great bring you down. And 


the next presidency going de- 
fined the challenges that come 
the world. And think we’re about due 
for challenge two, after all these 
good times. 

COLLINS: It’s also going fascinating, 
going happen the U.S. Sen- 
ate. Just absolutely fascinating story. 
elected Senate with first lady 
and dead guy it’s just amazing 
and fifty-fifty tie, and got 
two Republicans who are both from 
states with Democratic governors who 
are very old and ill health. 

going have president 
who interested governing, 
coalitions, that can build some 
kind mandate, but going 
have two parties that are desperately 
looking two years down the line trying 
figure out how they can maximize 


their positions. 


KLEIN: Sooner later, got pass 
budget, there’s going have fifty- 
one votes for something. Most everything 
else you need sixty votes for, but for bud- 
get you need fifty-one votes. And the deal 


COLLINS: And that’s going bigger 
journalistic challenge than covering the 
election. It’s always very hard get the 
American people interested anything 
the legislature does. For hundred days, 
people may actually little bit fo- 


cused, and then kind off 


and their own thing. can trans- 
late all the great drama this end the 
election, and the Senate situation, into 
reporting that people will actually pay 
attention to, great. 
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the 


CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


election battle over who 
would president the 
United States was the ulti- 
mate “man bites dog” 
story. defied just about 
every expectation including our na- 
tional faith electoral fairness. Natural- 
ly, attracted enormous public atten- 
tion and put the media center stage 
the drama played out. After all, isn’t 
every four years that reporters must re- 
quest ballots under freedom informa- 
tion statutes hopes determining 
after the fact who really should have 
won the presidency. 

But the coverage Post-Election 2000 


points paradox presented “man 


bites dog” stories. While they are every 


young reporter’s dream and the delight 


many editor and producer, big surpris- 
also make the news media uneasy. 
fact, journalists have pronounced tro- 
pism toward the familiar, tendency de- 
scribe the new terms the old. 


When comes the closing phase 
U.S. presidential elections, the recurring 


narrative for journalists straightfor- 
ward and designed reaffirm our faith 
The System: The victor known 
the close election night, the loser con- 
cedes quickly help bestow legitimacy 
the winner, and the transition 
new administration starts the day after 
the election. During this quadrennial, 
post-election era good feeling, the 
media set about turning man who may 
have been uninspiring figure the 
campaign trail into presidential timber. 
This narrative, designed illustrate 
that “the system works,” has such 
strong grip political journalists’ col- 
lective imagination that some labored 
mightily make Post-Election 2000 fit 
into the same old framework. They 
struggled channel jarring battle with 
clear winner onto more familiar 
ground: winner who seemed presiden- 
tial Bush; loser who needed con- 
cede Gore; and bustling GOP tran- 
sition. And all this well before the 


merica’s five-week post- 


Supreme Court hand- 
Bush his ultimate 
victory. 

Why would large el- 
ements press corps 
that supposedly leans 
the left prematurely 
cast the candidate 
the right putative 
winner? The answer 
has less with ide- 
ology than with specif- 
circumstances. News 
media place excessive 
store what official, 
especially times 
turbulence and confu- 
sion. Bush was “offi- 
cially” ahead Florida 
subsequent recounts 
(if only eyelash), 
and was certified the 
winner 
secretary state. Gore 
never overtook Bush 
count the votes. 
even though his peo- 
ple made persuasive case that thor- 
ough manual recount would give him 
the edge, found himself tagged the 
man second place throughout Post- 
Election 2000. the roles the two 
men had been reversed, the media 
would presumably have been depicting 
Gore the winner rather than Bush. 

The tendency some, but not all 
journalists adopt Bush Winner/ 


Bush 
late November 


Gore Loser narrative led kind 


journalistic schizophrenia, reporters 
the same newsroom covered what ap- 
peared two wildly different stories. 
(On the front page the November 
New York Times, for example, one article 
reported that Bush had achieved the sta- 
tus “president-elect” while another 
told readers that Gore, vowing fight 
on, was about hit Bush with “what 


could the most significant lawsuit 


all the legal battles fought far.”) 
Jekyll-and-Hyde approach story 
hardly unique the annals journal- 


ism. this spectacular post-election 
case, however, seems have impeded 
the media their ultimate watchdog 
role: guardians democracy and fair 
elections. see moment, the 
System Works narrative acted several 
unfortunate ways: 

played into Bush’s hands in- 
spiring one-sided coverage, 

distorted reality, and 

distracted attention from the issue 
inaccurate and even unfair election, 
perhaps dulling the public’s sense justice 
and heightening its confusion. 

Election night set the tone for the 
coverage that followed, creating persis- 
tent, unjustified and certainly prema- 
ture, impression that Bush was the pres- 
ident-elect. The mischief started with 
Fox News, which relied shaky data 
call the pivotal state Florida and 
hence the election for Bush. 

But mere few hours later, Bush’s 
Florida lead had dropped under 2,000 
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votes, which point not only did Gore 
have telephone Bush retract his con- 
cession but the State Florida was law 

ballots cast. 

Despite the uncertainty the Florida 
vote, many news outlets portrayed Bush 
virtual winner whose victory party had 
been spoiled technicality. Consider 
November cover story. 
opens with appealing photo, spread 
over two pages, showing Bush, his wife, 
Laura, and his parents beaming and hug- 
ging spontaneously, having just learned 
that Dubya had evidently won. The cap- 
tion reads: Whiff Victory 

the next page the same issue 
Newsweek appears far less attractive 
shot Gore and his operatives, huddling 
grim-faced back room. The caption 
reads: But Now It’s Moments 
after taking back his concession, Gore 
meets with aides the War Memorial 
basement plot his next move.” The ar- 
ticle goes say that Gore and his 
team were “plotting new Bush 
“adopted grave, weight-of-the world 
demeanor” and looked “genuinely, presi- 
dentially haggard” the unexpected, 
post-election power struggle “threatened 
veer out control.” These words and 
images seem convey the impression 
Gore tough-minded pretender 
straight out Shakespeare, plotting 
overthrow the rightful order, puncturing 
moment well-earned joy for both 
Bush and the country, and even threaten- 
ing the nation’s stability defying the 
traditional election night narrative vic- 
tory and concession. 

Meanwhile, the Gore campaign came 
under fire from commentators. lead 
editorial the November Washing- 
ton Post warned against legal challenge 
because “the courts the end le- 
gitimize the results.” The Post urged that 
one try drag out the election bat- 
tle. There was urgent need get 
with the concession, victory speech, and 
conciliation that election night should 
have provided. 

Still, the System Works narrative was 
not the only one play. the days that 
followed, the media reported lot in- 
formation about Election 2000 that was 


odds with the caricatures Bush 
put-upon winner, Gore trouble-mak- 
ing die-hard. The Fox News producer 
who initially called the election for Bush 
was revealed none other than Dubya’s 
own cousin, John Ellis. Even those who 
tuned the whole story late would 
have had trouble missing the fact that 
member Bush’s family had put out the 
report that misled Gore into premature 
concession. 


ore significantly, some 
news outlets began ex- 

plore the shortcomings 
the Florida election 

system, unearthing evi- 

dence that cast doubt 


whether Bush had actually received more 
votes than Gore the Sunshine State. 
unofficial tally climbed within 
few hundred votes Bush several 
counties performed laborious hand 
counts. Meanwhile, the GOP maneu- 
vered stop them. 

Under the circumstances, Gore could 
have been cast not trouble-making 
loser but still-viable, even wronged, 
contender. But the power the System 
Works narrative helped undermine such 
interpretation: significant contin- 
gent the press corps was reluctant 
throw out the old script light new 
facts. Instead, there was steady drum- 
beat from November for the idea 
that Gore should put end the 
squabbling conceding, and thereby 
confer the mantle legitimacy Bush 
president-elect. 

Concession pressure mounted sharply 
after Florida Secretary State Katherine 
Harris officially “certified” Bush the win- 
ner that state November 26. Harris, 
Bush’s Florida campaign co-chair and 
close ally Florida Governor Jeb Bush, 
Dubya’s brother, cut off the recount 
process before could completed. But 
Democratic party lawyers filed suit 
keep the recount going and Gore re- 
mained very much contention. Even 
so, many editorial boards clearly wished 
him gone. “It’s time for the vice president 
the honorable thing: call off the 
lawyers and admit himself and the 
country that Mr. Bush has been elected,” 
declared the Las Vegas Review-Journal 


November 27. The Chicago Tribune (No- 
vember 27) said Gore “presents the in- 
creasingly unappealing portrait man 
who wants winner any cost” and 
should bow out. “We hope that leading 
Democrats can persuade Vice President 
Gore concede,” said The Providence 
Journal (November 28.) And went 
least score editorial pages. 

the news columns, meanwhile, re- 
porters helped put pressure Gore 
quoting anonymous Democrats who 
whispered for concession. “Some party 
insiders Washington warned that Gore 
risked looking like sore loser, willing 
wreak havoc delay the inevitable 
Bush was indeed inevitable,” Newsweek 
reported (November 20). The New York 


Times quoted one Democrat complaining 
that Gore “doesn’t have the ability 


leap ahead today and accept his loss.” 
(November 29.) likely that many 
these sources were using reporters 
mailmen deliver their messages the 
Gore inner circle. According David 
Maraniss The Washington Post, Gore 
began feel the pressure: “After reading 
one long piece about his post-election 
isolation written Melinda Henneberg- 
The New York Times, called 
Washington friend and declared, 
lost Melinda.” (December 17.) 

addition loser who concedes, 
the media’s System Works narrative re- 
quires official winner, and this 
where Florida’s ballot “certification” cer- 
emony came handy. last, over the 
signature state office holder, the cer- 
tification provided official “proof” 
victory. The ceremony might theory 
have drawn such headlines HARRIS 
RIDES ROUGHSHOD OVER RECOUNT BUSH 
ALLY RAMS THROUGH But that ap- 
proach would not have advanced the 
System Works narrative. Instead, many 
journalists chose depict the event 
genuinely legitimating winner Bush. 
Thus The New York Times declared 
the lead one front-page “certification” 
story: George Bush stepped out 
tonight for the first time president- 
elect.” (November 27.) Tim Russert said 
MSNBC: “He has now been declared 
the official winner the Florida elec- 
tion and therefore the forty-third 


Despite the uncertainty the Florida vote, many news outlets portrayed Bush 
virtual winner whose victory party had been spoiled technicality 
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president the United States.” (No- 
vember 26) Detroit News piece stated 
that certification “provides decree 
legitimacy Bush’s claim that had 
won the election.” And on. 

fact, course, there were many 
twists and turns ahead, including some 
big gyrations Gore’s favor after 
contested the certification court. 
“Certification” turned out not the 
end point long shot. 

addition clear winner, the Sys- 
tem Works narrative requires victory 
speech. Just after certification, Bush 
provided one live from Austin, 
brimming with confidence and opti- 
mism. Journalists used further af- 
firm the passing the mantle. Dan 
Rather explained CBS that Bush had 
delivered what was “in effect his victory 
speech outlining some the things 
president.” Not “if” but “after.” The New 
York Post declared: BUSH TAKES CHARGE. 

The System Works story line also de- 
mands palpable evidence that the trans- 
fer power going smoothly. Under- 
standing this, the Bush p.r. team began 


tossing transition tidbits the press, 


starting not long after Election Day. 
Transition activity bolstered the illusion 
that Bush was the clear winner. While 
some news outlets acknowledged Bush’s 
p.r. motive, his show transition nonethe- 


less got voluminous and often uncritical 


coverage. When the Bush team leaked 
names possible cabinet choices, got 
air and ink. Bush team “insiders” told 
their media conduits that military ex- 
perts Paul Wolfowitz, Richard Armitage, 
and Sam Nunn were under considera- 
tion for Defense (Philadelphia Inquirer, 
November 28); and that Rep. Rick Lazio 
ington Post, November 28). When the 
Bush team staged “presidential” events, 


like photo-op walk around his ranch 


shortly after Election Day with possible 
Secretary State Colin Powell, took 
the bait. 

When was not pseudo-transition- 
ing, Bush could now also depicted 
presidential repose. Time served 
conduit for Bush spin, reporting that his 
“strategists depicted their man ‘the 
very picture rugged ease, reading the 
new Joe DiMaggio biography, jogging 
daily, clearing cedar from path where 
and Laura like ramble much the 
way Ronald Reagan found peace chop- 


ping wood’” November 27). Not 
only does the system work works 
well enough give new Morning 
America. 

Why was the System Works narrative 
persistent coverage Post-Elec- 
tion 2000? Part the answer lies how 
reporters and editors try make sense 


confusing world. the former New 


York Times reporter turned scholar 
Robert Darnton once suggested, jour- 
nalists, perhaps even greater extent 
than other people, see the world through 
recurrent story lines. They use and reuse 
these story lines encapsulate the com- 


plicated social and political conflicts 


the day. And, although their business 
report the new, they take comfort 
old formulas and tacitly understand that 
their audience does well. 

The appeal the familiar especial- 
strong when news outlets face star- 
tling, unsettling facts, like presidential 
election without winner. some jour- 
nalists (and their audience), the situa- 


tion seemed chaotic, the verge 


being out control. Both Newsweek 
and U.S. News World Report ran post- 
election covers with the bold headline 
Newsweek’s case lurking behind rip 
the Constitution. Earlier, Newsweek 
declared: “The chaos ahead could make 
talking the Blair Witch Project politics 
here (November 17). NBC’s Tim 
Russert warned that “we could have 
chaos and constitutional crisis” (quot- 
The Hotline, November 18). 


the surface, fear that the system 
could torn asunder does not seem 
consistent with coverage that assures 
that the system actually working 
recognizable ways. 

fact, however, fear chaos 
strong inducement package the facts 
familiar story line (there really 
winner, loser, and transition). Such 
construction makes the situation more 
assuring. Thus when Bush assumed the 
part Winner his pseudo-transi- 
tion events, news outlets conveyed them 
with vigor. Here, last, was something 
that evoked normal times. Here was 
least glimmer determinacy and res- 
olution. tapping into this powerful 
story line, Bush improved the odds 
his propaganda points’ finding their way 
into supposedly neutral reportage. 

the power struggle dragged on, 
did become harder cast Bush win- 
ner beset spoilsport. After all, his 
legal team displayed least much 
naked aggression Gore’s, abandoning 
long-held Republican principles local 
control and states’ rights fend off 
Florida hand count contested ballots. 
Post-Election 2000’s one-month 
mark, media were describing both candi- 
dates fierce fighters struggle for 
power. 

Such new realism did not drive the Sys- 
tem Works narrative from the news 
columns, but the narrative did change 
form. the new version, the dueling can- 
didates might flawed, but American in- 
stitutions and the constitutional process 
would save the day. Time, for instance, ran 
cover story entitled, “YES, survive” 
assuring that “the Constitution not 
delicate artifact” (December 18). 

New York Daily News editorial de- 
clared: this great nation? The an- 
swer, course, yes. There method 
the madness swirling about us. And 
long method prevails over madness, 
all is, and will be, well the land” (No- 
vember 29). 

Such assurances bring mind the 
media scholar Michael Schudson’s ob- 
servation that political journalism tends 
focus the flaws individual politi- 
cians without fundamentally question- 
ing the institutions that created them. 
that sense, even the most critical report- 
ing about our leaders tends reinforce 
the underlying system. 

Many citizens found hard not 
question the fairness that system 
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when the Supreme Court’s conservative 


faction handed the White House 


Bush 5-4 vote. True form, how- 
ever, many journalists responded 


public anger affirming, once again, 


that the System Works, even imper- 


fectly. Former Supreme Court reporter 
Fred Barbash argued op-ed piece 
that the system worked because the rule 


law prevailed and one acted 
extra-constitutionally. Thus, con- 
cluded, “legitimacy lives” (Washington 
Post, December 17). Max Frankel ar- 
gued that the outcome was “good” 
that showed Americans settle dis- 


putes the courts rather than the 


streets (New York Times, December 15). 
The Washington Post editorial page had 
this say: “On day when many 


Americans still were angry depressed 
the 37-day battle over the presiden- 


tial election results, [Secretary State- 
minded that the United States re- 


mains the center of, and inspiration for, 


revolution for democracy the 
world” (December 18). 
Far more useful has been the distinct, 


that now vigorously challenging Sys- 
tem Works complacency. This one 


comes out the Woodward and Bern- 


stein tradition exposing cover-ups. 
the present article went press, group 
news organizations had pooled re- 
sources its own recount and deter- 
mine which candidate actually had re- 
ceived the most votes Florida. 

The media investigation clearly irked 
Governor Jeb Bush Florida, who told 
reporters: “There’s been concession 
speech .... There’s been declared vic- 
tor. even got the United States 
Supreme Court 
ahead and it, but that going 
rewrite history? think so. Should 
rewrite history? No. nation 
laws, and the rule laws prevails” (Or- 
lando Sentinel.com, December 20). 

Certainly, the rule law should pre- 
vail. But the same time, one must keep 
mind that investigative reporting, 
when timely enough, can empower 
citizens write history, rather than have 
the courts write for them. 


Christopher Hanson, contributing 
editor, covered four presidential elections 
print journalist. now teaches 
the University Maryland. 
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EVAN CORNOG 


imagine how historians 
will view the press coverage 


the 2000 presidential 

race, consider the images 

you might use illustrate 

history the subject. 
would suggest five: Gore kissing Tip- 
per the Democratic convention; 
George Bush kissing Oprah; Bush 
and Dick Cheney talking out the 
sides their mouths about Adam Cly- 
mer The New York Times; Bush’s DUI 
arrest record from Kennebunkport; and 
the Palm Beach County butterfly ballot. 
Others may have other choices, but 


these are mine (for now) and not one 


them has any relation serious issues 


facing the United States. 

What they have with “char- 
acter,’ term used the press confer 
dignity upon the current obsession with 
personality. This concern with “charac- 
ter” has dominated coverage the presi- 
dential race and other campaigns this 
year, largely because the Clinton/ 
Lewinsky scandal, which made presiden- 
tial “character” central issue the race. 
And although the public seemed far 
less engrossed with the Lewinsky matter 
than Republican leaders and journalists 
were, and Bill Clinton seems destined 
leave office with extraordinarily high ap- 
proval ratings, the concern with character 
and the focus personality endures. 
This, course, was great advantage for 
George Bush, whom most Americans 
seem find much more likable person 
than Gore. One the Bush cam- 
paign’s goals was keep public attention 
focused personality, where was per- 
ceived have edge, rather than 


policy, where Gore’s greater command 


the issues gave him the advantage. Histo- 
rians are likely judge this obsession 
with personality one the weaker as- 
pects the press coverage the 2000 
campaign. 

Another likely target will the near- 
total omission foreign-policy is- 
sues. The effect this was, again, 


favor George Bush, whose experi- 
ence foreign affairs much more 
limited than the vice president’s. When 
Bush, during debate, said would re- 
move American troops from Kosovo, 
was big story Europe, but fairly 
small one here New York Times did 
give serious attention). The larger is- 
sues involved the Atlantic alliance 
and the state U.S.-European relations 
were left aside. The 
HIV/AIDS sub-Saharan Africa 
demographic catastrophe that the U.S. 
government and American pharmaceu- 
tical companies could certainly more 


‘Historians 
are just 
t-minded 


journalists’ 


contain remained outside the or- 
bit campaign coverage. 

The hardest part the race cover 
was the post-Election Day carnival re- 
counts and court cases. Here, again, the 
assumptions under which the game pro- 
ceeded worked favor George 
Bush. spite the substantial national 
popular-vote margin for Gore, and the 
evidence that there were serious short- 
comings the way the Florida vote was 
counted, the Gore with- 
draw was maintained insistently Re- 
publican talking heads and conservative 
commentators. The press, surprised 
Gore’s popular-vote margin and embar- 
rassed the miscalls election night, 
became uncharacteristically timorous, 
humbled the loss its predictive 
powers and (understandably) baffled 
the complex mix legal, constitutional, 
and political forces work. But, howev- 
baffled reporters and editors might 
have been times, round-the-clock 
coverage was still mandatory, and those 
boundless hours were filled with pun- 


dits, analysts, historians, election-law 
lawyers, and the “man the street.” 
Conspiracy theorists all persuasions 
and defenders various interests 
weighed in, and television news too 
often construed “objectivity” giving 
every point view equal weight regard- 
less logic evidence. 

All this not say that there was 
concerted effort journalists favor 
Bush; simply, the news judgments made 
about the relative importance person- 
ality and foreign policy, well about 
the likely outcome the court cases, all 
worked Bush’s favor. Editors and news 
directors are apt point public 
opinion defend news judgments 
politicians are use polls defend 
their stands issues, and, the in- 
creasingly profit-driven news business, 
this natural. But also important 
recognize that such decisions have real 
effects how candidates are perceived. 

the other hand, there was excellent 
coverage many real issues, and easy 
find enterprising reporting that looked 
the candidates’ the issues the 
nation and the world face, and the dy- 
namics modern campaigns. Thanks 
the press’s careful efforts educate the 
public, citizens are now alert every vec- 
tor spin the campaigns attempt im- 
part events. One example this 
awareness: during the campaign was 
asked speak eighth-grade social- 
studies class the Cathedral School near 
Columbia University. was there the 
day the St. Louis debate, and teacher 
the school mentioned the death the 
previous day the state’s governor, Mel 
Carnahan, plane crash, and observed 
that some people were saying that the de- 
bate should cancelled. then in- 
quired how the candidates ought deal 
with this issue. asked the eighth-graders 
for their views. Arms shot up, and called 
one boy. “Obviously,” began, with 
the certainty one has only thirteen, 
“whatever the first question is, the candi- 
date will start saying how sorry was 
learn the tragedy, and that ex- 
tends his sympathies the families the 
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deceased and the people Missouri.” 
Ten hours later, Gore was reading the 
boy’s script. 

Journalists are good pointing out 
the effects spin because they are sub- 
jected constantly. They are also, 
the nature their work, very present- 
minded they see everything from the 
perspective the current moment. And 


considering how historians will see 
election, one must recognize 


the 200 
that historians are just present-mind- 
journalists are. That’s why each 
generation must write its own history. 


Take the example the Civil War and 
Reconstruction. long racist stereo- 


(white) 
history books were 


types continued dominate 
American minds, 


filled with images happy slaves under 


paternalistic masters, succeeded irre- 
sponsible black Reconstruction legisla- 
tures under the control northern car- 


petbaggers. Respected historians de- 


scribed Republican Reconstruction 


plan that “pandered the ignorant ne- 


groes, and spoke the period one 
that found the “elemental passions pre- 
dominant” and during which “the 
southern people literally were put the 
torture.” This interpretation dominated 
the popular imagination well: 
1915, Woodrow Wilson praised 
Griffith’s film The Birth Nation 
“history written with lightning!” se- 
rious person today would call that racist 
movie history. The civil rights move- 
ment awakened Americans including 


academics injustices both present 


and past, and the history the Civil 
War and Reconstruction underwent 
huge and greatly needed revision. 
Similarly, cannot tell from what 
perspective the election 2000 will 
viewed. Issues now the 
may recede; matters that are not now 
aware may surface. And the angle his- 
torians take will depend conse- 
quences the election that cannot 
foresee. Consider, for example, the vari- 
ous movements for electoral reform 
that preceded and have accompanied 
the election: campaign-finance reform, 
abolition the electoral college, uni- 
form polling time nationwide, Sunday 


voting, and forth. Should array 


sweeping reforms enacted the 
coming few years, the election would 
seen the trigger for these reforms 
(which would doubt described 
“long overdue”). If, seems likely, 
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much more limited reforms are passed, 
history will play down this aspect. 

The same applies the role the 
press. Should Congress legislate limits 
press freedom (by passing law re- 
stricting the ability news organiza- 
ions conduct exit polls predict 
outcomes based such data, for exam- 
ple), and should that law upheld and 
prove the first series curbs 
press freedom, the place this elec- 
tion American history would large 
(and dark). Alternatively, careful ex- 
amination ballots under 
pending Freedom 


Gore more than 20,000 votes (as re- 
cent Miami Herald article suggested), 
then the “error” the networks’ early 


call would cast different light, 


and the press would praised for its 


dogged pursuit the truth. 

may that changed percep- 
tion the Supreme Court will 
the biggest consequence the 
2000 campaign, and press cover- 
age that instance was ground- 
breaking. For the first time, tapes 
Supreme Court arguments were re- 


leased the same day, and the live cover- 


age cases argued Florida courts 
gave Americans almost endless oppor- 
tunities master the intricacies (and 
ponder the equity) Florida election 
law. For those with the time partake, 
these legal joustings made for com- 
pelling theater, and the attorneys in- 
volved became themselves the subjects 
personality profiles. 

Perhaps the hardest aspect the cov- 


Information re- 
quests showed that the state went for 


erage the 2000 race for historians 


the future comprehend will the rel- 
ative lack importance the Internet 
the post-November events. Although 
one could quickly check Web site find 
out whether court had ruled, when the 
rulings actually came was television, 
and particular all-news cable televi- 
sion, that one turned to. For all the ex- 
pectations about how the Internet would 
emerge central source information 


this campaign year, the promise 


Web journalism remained unfulfilled. 
Journalists are not historians, and his- 
torians are not journalists, spite the 
similarities between the two pursuits. And 
journalists when looking the past 
not always fully appreciate the historical 
context events. Many references have 
been made recent weeks the Hayes- 
race 1876, race that the Repub- 
lican Hayes won, spite gar- 
nered fewer popular votes than Tilden, 
prevailing party-line votes the elec- 
toral commission appointed decide the 
matter. Yet few press accounts have gone 
discuss the real story that cam- 
paign the role white terror sup- 
pressing the black vote the South, and 
the violent tactics used secure Democ- 
ratic victories there. The Hayes victory 
marked the abandonment blacks the 
South the Republican party, and gave 
birth the Democratic South that 
prevailed until John Kennedy and Lyn- 
don Johnson responded the challenge 
the civil rights movement, and the 


delivered the South the Republicans. 


the press today still ignores this lesson 
from 1876, can hardly expect see 
clearly the lessons 2000. 

Journalists can take comfort, however, 
the knowledge that although hindsight 
may 20/20, the lenses through which 
historians see the past not last for 
more than few years. Soon new his- 
torical interpretation comes along 
write new prescription. has been in- 


teresting watch the twists and turns 


the campaign and the aftermath the 
vote, and will just interesting 
watch the “true story” that is, the vari- 
ous and successive “true stories” the 
2000 race unfold the decades ahead. 


Evan Cornog associate dean Colum- 
bia’s Graduate School Journalism and 
the author, with Richard Whelan, Hats 
American Presidential Campaigns. 
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TRUDY LIEBERMAN 


feels like age plenty, but more children live pover- 


now than twenty years ago; percent them live below 


line, from about percent 1979. Welfare reform 
ushered more people into the work force, but low 
make hard for many them cope with the cost living. 
million people, most them working but still poor, not 
have health insurance. 


For newspapers trying fulfill their public service mission, sto- 


ries about these still-stranded Americans are challenging present 
largely prosperous, middle class audience. How you engage 
readers suffering from “compassion fatigue”? How you cover 
those without enough money what feels like new Gilded Age? 


quiet story. Poor people not send out press releases. Cathy 

Trost, who last March stepped down director the Casey 

Journalism Center for Children and Families, close observ- 

stand out, “no one paper covers poverty seamless, 

way.” It’s not something, she says, “that newsrooms demand.” their 
Yet some are trying. James Fallows, national correspon- 


dent for The Atlantic Monthly, has observed about jour- 

nalism that the “highest achievement the trade make people care 
about and understand events subjects they had not previously been inter- 
ested in.” Here look how three newspapers are attempting just that 
with the issue poverty. 


The Orange County Register 


first, Laura Saari, and some her 
fellow reporters The Orange 
County Register, could not believe 
that extensive poverty existed Orange 
County. clashed with the image Fer- 


raris and swimming pools. But the staff 


did some digging and found that per- 
cent children the county lived 
poverty just about the national average. 
How could the paper paint face the 
numbers? 

Saari found family she wanted 
profile, but the story stalled when the 
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photographer assigned the project 
had trouble establishing rapport, mostly 
because didn’t speak Spanish. She 
would try three photographers, fact, 
before she got the right one Daniel 


Anderson work with her. Together 


they produced “Motel Children,” Au- 
gust 1998 special section that chronicled 


the day-to-day existence poor chil- 


dren living the Golden Forest Inn, 
shabby motel across the street from Dis- 
neyland, and one called The Fire Sta- 
tion, the town Garden Grove. 


Saari and Anderson camped out 
the motels and gained the trust the 
children and their parents. The hours 
were long and the job frustrating 
times. People moved and out. Good 
subjects disappeared. “This was going 
from the grass roots. was getting 
them without lot interference,” Saari 
says. “We going through welfare 
find them.” 

“Motel Children” has the feel early 
twentieth century muckraking journal- 
ism. tells the lives Angelica, Jef- 
frey, Kristina, Sunny, Regina, Stephanie, 
Rick, Lovon, and their friends, using 
their own voices communicate the 
wretched conditions that poverty had 
brought them. Some their parents 
were working minimum-wage jobs 
that did not pay enough for better 
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home, and the motel was the last stop 
before homeless shelter the street. 
Their dialogue described days and 
nights living rotting motel rooms in- 
fested with roaches and lice; their inabil- 
ity stay school because their fami- 
lies moved much; and their struggles 
create private space out the chaos 


around them. told kids scouring 


garbage bins for toys abandoned 
family that had moved on, and showed 


kids who were hungry. “‘My mom does- 
exactly make enough money 


spending breakfast,’ Kristina says. 
hungry, Bobby says. “When does the 
bread people come?’ need taco, 
Xavier screams. punches his moth- 
arm. ‘I’m mad you. You don’t buy 
need 

The idea use the children’s voices 
grew out brainstorming session 
the paper. “We did not want yet another 
trend story that one would pay atten- 
tion to,” says Robin Doussard, the 


paper’s deputy editor. “Motel Children” 


quoted few bureaucrats, social workers, 
housing officials. didn’t allow gov- 
would better job. didn’t engage 
handwringing over the lack afford- 
able housing the real reason the kids 
lived the motels. 

And was powered with Anderson’s 
photographs, which telegraphed both 
helplessness and hopelessness. (He 
went win the Robert Kennedy 
photojournalism award for this work.) 


The series captured the attention 


the community. More than 1,000 people 
responded with letters and phone calls. 
Says Saari, “It threatened nobody. gave 
them sadness and surprise, rather than 
fear.” The paper opened its auditorium 
for meeting, after nurse who often 
visited the children, and who was men- 
tioned the series, got more phone calls 
from readers than she could handle 
her own. Community residents donated 
some $200,000, 8,000 toys, and fifty tons 


food. The Orange County Board 


Supervisors ordered audit services 
for children living the motels. pri- 
vate organization launched million 
capital campaign build transitional 
housing. 

Saari says there been much 
follow-up the series she’d like. But 
“Motel Children,” she says, “restored 
have impact.” 


The St. Paul Pioneer Press 


Pioneer Press 

turned the tech- 
niques public 

journalism when pub- 

lished “Poverty Among 

Us” 1998. One Sunday 

month seven 

months, the paper pub- 

lished reports 

about poverty Min- 

nesota, all part larger 

project stimulate com- 

munity discussion. The 

idea, says editor Walker 

Lundy, was focus the 

idea that the poor are not 

far off somewhere, but right 

the midst readers’ lives. 

The series described the 
daily existence several 
people who were working 
but barely making 
woman who worked eleven 
hours day Kentucky 
Fried Chicken; woman 
working part-time school 
bus driver who couldn’t work 
more hours because back 
injury; single father trying 
make $920 month from 
his job home health aide. 

The paper tried drive home the no- 
tion the “working poor,” term that 
Lundy thinks the public does not readily 
comprehend. the 1960s, Lundy says, 
people were poor because jobs were 
scarce; today there are plenty jobs, 
says, but “those jobs aren’t intended for 
people raise families on.” 

The series offered more than just sto- 
ries. tried reach into the communi- 
psyche stimulate public conversa- 
tion about poverty. Stories each 
topic, such the working poor, poverty 
the schools, divorce and lack child 


special 


support, were accompanied set 


questions for adults, teens, and children, 
that were designed stimulate discus- 
sion about the lives people with low 
incomes. For example, the paper posed 
children: Does every kid have the 
same chance get good grades? For 
teens: Does personal appearance affect 
student’s education? 

The Pioneer Press also prepared 
“community action pack” that offered, 
among other things, resources and con- 
tacts and guide for starting volunteer 


groups. hired people lead formal 
discussions, making them available 
community groups that wanted ex- 
plore poverty issues. The paper also or- 
ganized chat rooms special Web site 
meant encourage discussion the is- 
sues surrounding poverty. 

The editorial page, meanwhile, 
partnership with the St. Paul Public Li- 
brary, created book club examine 
the literature poverty. the time the 
series ended, some 2,500 people had at- 
tended either formal discussion group 
book club meeting, and number 
others held informal talks 
homes and schools. 

Finally, the paper invited representa- 
tives thirty community organizations 
come with some common com- 
munity goals. Explicit those goals was 
the notion that people cannot generally 
pull themselves out poverty without 
the support others, without good pro- 
grams, livable wages, child care, health 
care, and help with transportation. 

The result all this talk and thought 
hard quantify. “I’m not sure know 
how gauge the success,” Lundy says. 
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“We created lot community conver- 


sation. Beyond that, don’t know.” Chuck 
Johnson, director the Families with 
Children division the Minnesota De- 
partment Human Services, says that 


the series was “good, high quality, and 


very but questions the 
long-term impact. for the public dis- 
Johnson thought they were 
“well structured” but the two attended 
were not “terribly well attended.” 

some ways, Lundy says, the newspa- 
per itself may have been the beneficiary. 
“It changed the minds people the 
says. “Our staff learned 
lot about stereotypes.” The project, 
says, changed “how approach” the 


cussions, 


subject. Still, Lynda McDonnell, one 


the lead writers and now the paper’s po- 
litical editor, concedes hard figure 
out what the paper should next about 
poverty. 

That job now falls largely Maja 
Beckstrom, who works three days week 
covering both poverty and religion. 
been trying figure out how 
carry that momentum” from the se- 
ries, she says. Lundy 
Press has been wary making poverty 
full-time beat. “You fall into the trap 
covering the bureaucracy 
says. “Nothing more boring.” 
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says the Pioneer 


Constitution does not 
but poverty coverage cuts 
across most its beats, from 
economic development 
immigration children. 

Poverty 

mind for decades,” says man- 

aging editor John Walter, “and 
Georgia has all kinds 
urban, rural, suburban, 
immigrant.” 
the topic broadly, and that ap- 
proach has resulted 
impressive reporting. 

“Tf assigned the 
poverty beat, would over- 

says veteran reporter 
Jane Hansen. “Where would 
start? With health care, nursing 
homes, crime, the schools?” But 
member the special pro- 
jects team, she zeroed chil- 
dren, and the kids she wrote 
about often were poor. 

1997, the Journal-Constitu- 
tion asked the state Division Family 
and Children Services for records ne- 
glected and abused children who had 
died after coming the attention the 
state, using 1990 law that requires open 
records. When the state refused, the paper 
petitioned the Fulton County juvenile 
court, and won. Hansen spent the better 
part 1999 investigating the human and 
paper trails 844 children who had died 
between 1993 and 1998. Most these 
children came from families far down the 
socioeconomic ladder. 

Nineteen stories (including sidebars) 
over six months revealed horrifying 
tableau the children’s battered lives 
and exposed the state’s indifference its 
mandate protect them. 

Every step the way Hansen and her 
editors defined and redefined their goals 
and thrashed out details presentation. 
“We wanted tears readers’ eyes, but 
didn’t want them stop short and say 
‘that not for me, and turn the page,” 
Walter says. 


some 


were 


Along the way, the paper conceived 


graphic 844 pairs children’s 
shoes, piled high represent each the 
dead children. “Why wouldn’t you want 
find out about them?” Walter says. 
believes multi-level approach 
that includes stories about government 


and 
The paper looks 


Atlanta Journal- 


has been our 


tlanta ution 


agencies failing their job (as 
series), stories about individuals 
and their daily and stories that 
take more sweeping look the system 
and the root causes poverty. The nitty- 
gritty lives leads reader in- 
terest the larger picture, says. 

For example, the summer 1999 
the paper published vividly written 
story Bridgett fifteen-year- 
old living crumbling pine shack 
without flushing toilets hot water 
rural Georgia. Despite her poverty, she 
managed earn straight A’s, and she 

The story told the reader something 
about the context poverty and the sys- 
temic problems that nourish it. par- 
ticularly revealing passage, the story 
pointed out that “in 1972 when the Dow 
Jones reached historic mark 1000 
points, grandmother shucked 
peanuts for day. Twenty-five years 
later, when the Dow hit 8000, Bertha Mae 
Brown picked peas. Still for day.” 

special report early 1999 called 
“Poverty the Promised Land,” illustrat- 
with series compelling photo- 
graphs, examined what called the “grow- 
ing underclass” Gwinnett County, 
affluent, developing area northeast At- 
lanta. 
plenty were there many people who 


examined why the midst 


were poor. The section profiled the lives 


ten families living poverty. concluded 


with story examining the high cost 
poverty county residents terms 


taxes and overburdened social services. 
part the paper’s multi-beat ap- 
proach, Mark Bixler reports the point 
where poverty and immigration intersect. 
look places where new arrivals bump 
against the system,” says. Bixler has re- 
ported unscrupulous people taking ad- 


vantage new immigrants, and some 


his reporting has the flavor old-fash- 
ioned consumer stories. One exposed 
scheme people posing advocates 
the Hispanic community obtain green 
cards for new immigrants. Another told 
about the sale phony drivers’ licenses. 
Bixler finds his beat invigorating, “It’s not 
like the police council beat. It’s the- 
matic beat,” says. “It’s what you make 
it. It’s the furthest thing from boring” 


Trudy Lieberman, contributing editor 
CJR, director the Center for Consumer 
Health Choices Consumers Union. 
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Scripps Howard Institute 
the Environment 


May 14-19, 2001 
University Colorado Boulder 


Explore critical environmental 
issues with science and policy 
experts. During the one-week 

program, you'll examine timely topics 


change, ecosystem management. 


The Institute covers the cost 
instruction, field trips, lodging 
and most meals. 


Application deadline: March 15, 2001 


apply, send statement about 
why you want attend along with 
letter support and 
three work samples to: 


Scripps Howard Institute 
the Environment 
Center for Environmental Journalism 
UCB 478 
Boulder, 80309-0478 
fax: 303-492-0969 


For full details visit 
www.colorado.edu/journalism/cej 


WELFARE 


covering welfare reform, 
tempted see what 
mer provide fine example. The 
study, commissioned the Min- 
nesota Department Human Ser- 


vices, revealed that after four years 


pilot welfare reform program 
seven counties, the indicators looked 
positive. More two-parent families 
stayed together, employment rose 


percent, families were percent less 


likely rely only welfare, and 
family income increased. 

results 
enough for the national news media 
run with about 
Minnesota’s Family Investment Pro- 
gram. The New York Times pointed 
out the “extremely positive effects.” 
The Associated Press noted that the 
report “helped address one the 


were 


success story 


biggest concerns about welfare re- 
whether people leaving the 
The Los 
Angeles Times and the Chicago Tri- 


form: 
rolls are really better off” 
bune had similarly nice things say, 
and CNN mentioned “unexpected 
benefits, far beyond simple econom- 
ics.” Commentators spread the good 
news well, editorials and 
columns. 

One key fact, however, spoiled the 
picture. Except for CNN, the media 
failed report that the program with 
the widely hailed results longer ex- 
isted. 

Two years earlier, Minnesota had 
scrapped the Family Investment Pro- 
gram because state lawmakers judged 
too expensive, and because they 
wanted keep welfare reform step 
with the federal legislation that the 
meantime had taken root. its place 
was new version with the same 
name, the Family Investment Pro- 
gram, but with far harsher require- 
ments for welfare recipients: work in- 
centives are now less generous and re- 
cipients lose state support much 
sooner. Minnesota also imposed 
sixty-month lifetime limit for bene- 
fits (there had been restriction 
the pilot). And the state added more 
onerous sanctions for recipients who 
did not follow its rules. The old pro- 
gram also offered greater flexibility 


want see, and the findings 
study released early last sum- 


spectacular 


REFORM: BLIN SPOT 


the use food stamps, and more dis- 
cretion budgeting for food and 
other expenditures. 

All the positive results trumpeted 
the state and the national press, 
meanwhile, occurred under the old 
program. How are recipients faring 


under the current, harsher model? 
Nobody knows. “It’s difficult make 
the inference from what learned 
the pilot the statewide program,” 
says Chuck Johnson, who oversees the 
program for the Minnesota Depart- 
ment Human Services. 

Yet the national media did just 
that. The AP, for example, said the 
program operating seven counties 
from 1994 1998 had been “adopt- 
without mentioning 
that very different program now 
blanketed the state. The Chicago Tri- 
bune said the program had been “ex- 
panded across the state early 
1998” but gave hint that the pro- 


gram had metamorphosed into 
something else. The Los Angeles 


Times used the word ‘experimental” 
describe the program, but beyond 
mentioning the new five-year bene- 
fit limit, left the reader figure out 
the rest. The New York Times didn’t 
even acknowledge that the subject 
its story was pilot program. CNN 
alone reported that when the pro- 
gram went statewide, Minnesota 
pared benefits reduce costs. 
Minnesota engage bait 
and switch mislead the 
press, were journalists 
simply careless? The press 
release issued local media Gov- 
ernor Jesse Ventura’s office did not 
disclose the more stringent require- 
ments the new program. But re- 
port summary issued all media did 
detai! the differences, did press 
release national media. 

Unlike the national media, 
though, Minnesota 
probed deeply and did not portray 
the state’s welfare reform grand 
celebration. Readers The Star Tri- 
bune, the Pioneer Press, and the Saint 
Paul Legal Ledger got more honest 
appraisal. Perhaps the press can see 
things more clearly its own back- 
yard. 


Trudy Lieberman 
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Voices 


LAUREN JANIS 


ferreted out every contact 
could find, called every prison 
could think of, and sent faxes and 

proposals around the country. 
took four long months, but finally 
got in. And now, nearly two years after 
his quest began, Richman slides 
wool socks over the warped floor- 
boards his East Village studio 
toward wooden cabinet. pulls out 
drawer after drawer reveal exactly 
what got out his days and nights 
behind bars: endless rows audio 
tapes. 

independent radio producer, 
Richman wanted document life 
inside the prison system. With 250 
hours tape, doing just that, cre- 
ating the “Prison Diaries,” radio doc- 
umentary series that features correc- 
tional officers, one judge, and several 
young inmates chronicling their own 
Richman outfitted his subjects with 
recording equipment and then used 
their raw tape create series 
audio portraits. They will air 
National Public Radio’s All Things 
Considered every Tuesday throughout 
January, four twenty-two-minute 
segments and one-hour special. 
Additional segments will air NPR 
throughout the year, and Richman also 
collaborated with criminal justice 
Web site, 360 Degrees Justice 
enhanced multimedia version. 

Richman does most the work for 
“Prison Diaries” small, three- 
room tenement, complete with bath- 
tub the kitchen, that seems revel 
its transformation from his apart- 
ment his radio studio. Christmas 
lights drape from the ceiling, old-fash- 
ioned signs hang from the walls, clus- 
ters tall file cabinets rise like 
city skyline, and eclectic antiques 
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crowd around the three large comput- 
modules like curious spectators. 
This where Richman spends his 
eighty-hour workweeks, listening, 
editing, and producing. 

now, he’s used the schedule. 
Since 1996, Richman has been pro- 
ducing similar projects such “Teen- 
age Diaries,” “Civil War Widows,” and 
“The Last Place: Diary Retirement 
Home.” The documentaries are part 
Radio Diaries, nonprofit organi- 


zation Richman founded April 


THE VEIL 


| 


Joe Richman: asked prison inmates and employees document life behind bars 


1999. The idea behind Radio Diaries 
allow people tell their own sto- 
ries. “We give them the tools, turn 
them loose, and see what happens,” 
Richman says. What often results 
sense intimacy and immediacy, 
Richman’s subjects talk without the 
interruption narrator. “We let one 
person tell their story about being 
way get behind the statistics and 
agendas and clichés, and just human- 
ize Richman says. “And with pris- 
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Cristel with her daughter: hate the cuffs when they put you, you feel cold’ 


ons, can’t think another institution 
that needs more humanizing.” 

age fifteen, 1996, Cristel viciously 
attacked classmate with razor blade, 
leaving the victim with 300 stitches 
her face and neck. When she was first 
incarcerated, Cristel was wild, uncon- 
trollable, and very pregnant teenager. 
October 1999, she was released, three 
years shy her six-and-a-half-year sen- 
tence, because her extraordinary 
rehabilitation. Cristel’s diary follows her 
from inside prison the outside world, 
where she spends her first night home 
with her three-year-old daughter. When 
the listener first meets her, Cristel still 
jail. times, she sounds simply like 
vibrant teenager. 


been this room for three years. 
almost looks like college dorm, think. 
And it’s room. But it’s not really 
room. Because can’t what want 
with it. was room, the walls 
would painted differently. It’s not 
room. I’m just borrowing it.” 


There are other times when Cristel 
sounds like prisoner. She hates jail, 
especially the sound her cell door. 


hate that sound, because just feels like 
they have power over me. And the key, 
hate those keys and hate the slam the 
door. Because don’t have doorknobs 
and have keys, can’t get 
out. And can’t open our doors. And 
hate the cuffs. The sound the cuff, oh, 


stand it, and when they put 


you, you feel cold. Just the sound 

makes sick. And the staff, sometimes 

they just walk around, and they play with 

the cuffs. And it’s like, stop. just, hate, 

hate, hate much.” 

Richman wanted tell prison stories 
from the inside. Most the prison 
images had seen television 
movies focused the prison clichés 
loud noises, harsh people, constant 
drama. Richman wanted the opposite. 
“What wanted these stories was 
the quietness, the intimacy, the slow- 
down,” says. 

But first had get in. Inmates 
are not even allowed carry pencil. 
Richman had convince prison 
administrators that prisoners should 
permitted carry heavy recorders 
with batteries, wires, and microphones 
for six months. “It wasn’t easy,” says. 
Could tape recorder turn into blud- 
geon? Could batteries placed inside 
sock turn into mace? Would inmates 
think they were being spied on? had 
many, many prisons that were going 
open the doors and say, all the inter- 
views you says Richman. “But 
far giving inmates tape recorders, 
forget it.” 

took two “angels” get Richman 
behind bars. the Rhode Island 
Training School Cranston, Rhode 
Island, the principal the prison school 
led the way for Richman and facilitated 
meeting with the superintendent. 
Richman remembers the superinten- 
dent saying: been this job for 


twenty-five years and gets 
pretty boring after while. This 
should spice things little 
bit?” the Polk Youth Insti- 
tution Butner, North Caro- 
lina, Richman benefited from 
progressive policy that sup- 
ports the public’s right know 
what goes inside state pris- 
ons. Adhering this policy, 
public information officer 
the prison secured Richman’s 
access. could finally put 
use the $50,000 grant had 
received from the Open Society 
Institute’s Center Crime, 
Communities and Culture. 
was 

And was scared. “At first, 
it’s really intimidating,” 
says. “The people look big 
and scary.” Richman, who has 
serious brown eyes, but the 
casualness and jeans-and-flan- 
nel-shirt warmth best 
friend, not big guy. It’s easy see 
how might dwarfed early- 
blooming teenager. But started 
interviewing inmates, his impressions 
changed. “After your second third 
day, you start talking them and real- 
izing these are sixteen-year-olds who 
are worried about acne and whatever 
else,” says. “You start see the kids 
them.” 
ichman interviewed about fifty 
inmates both facilities before 
choosing his subjects. “Certain 

ones shine, but wrong lot 

the time,” says. Finding 
interested participants wasn’t hard, 
since the inmates were eager have 
something prison. Parents eas- 
ily gave permission for minors. 
Richman chose five young inmates 
produce diaries. Once they learned how 
use the equipment, most them 
were naturals. They took tape recorders 
from their cells, the chow hall, the 
recreation room. They recorded the 
sounds inmates, officers, metal doors 
slamming, cell searches, and their own, 
latenight thoughts. “Younger people are 
more willing talk honestly,” Richman 
says. 
They’re also really going through some- 
thing, really questioning, and 
question the idea documenting 
much older people do.” 

John Mills, twenty-one, serving 
seven nine years for armed robbery. 
was locked age seventeen. 
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John Mills photo-lined cell: ‘Robbing people was 


describes his cell, where the walls are 


. . | 
adorned with magazine cologne sam- 


ples make smell nice, and pho- 
tographs his family. One photo 
his mother slightly smeared with 
toothpaste, because that was the only 
adhesive could find. reads let- 
ter from his mother out loud, sniffling 
just little reads the signature, 
“Love, Mommy.” lets listen the 
radio with him, and invites lean 


inmate with life sentence the 
adjacent cell. “Just like real conversa- 
tion,” says. For John, taping became 
almost therapeutic, chance let his 
guard down. shares his thoughts, 
some them frightening. one seg- 
ment, recalls the only time his life 
when felt powerful. 


“Robbing people was fun. Not like 
proud nothing. But when was 
out there, did love the thrill myself. 
And the look always the first thing you 
get, once you put the gun their face. 
always point the gun the head, you 
know. It’s always like ‘surprise’ and then 
they’re frozen. love that look their 
eyes. loved that when was out there 
because, don’t know, really 
explain it. Makes you feel, you know, 
got him, yo.” 
The correctional officers were tougher. 
adults, they were more self-conscious 
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and very suspicious. Inmates might say 
things that would incriminate officers. 
Officers might say things that would 
incriminate themselves. One officer even 
tried edit his own tape. After repri- 
manding inmate, the officer went 
back over his recordings and tried 
take out all the curse words, thinking 
could splice without anyone noticing. 
Richman noticed. “It was really kind 
says. 

Richman was also able get remark- 
able access Rhode Island Family 
Court judge. “It was luck,” Richman 
says. “He trusted us, likes talk, and 
was just game.” Judge Jeremiah 
Jeremiah allowed tape recorders his 
courtroom and his chambers, and made 
diary. the documentary, his diary 
woven with the diary Matthew, 
seventeen-year-old repeat 
whom Judge Jeremiah pardons, only 
find him back his courtroom two 
weeks. gave you fair chance,” the 
judge says Matthew. “You really let 
down. bothers because lose 
faith kids.” 

all smooth sailing. the 
North Carolina prison, the assistant 
superintendent initially insisted lis- 
tening the tapes before they were sent 
Richman. took about month, but 
Richman finally got that policy discon- 
tinued. Then, the public information 
officer Polk, Richman’s “angel,” left 


> 
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when was out there, did love the thrill myself’ 


her job. Richman’s access was threat- 
ened. campaigned his way back 
producing series e-mails that docu- 
mented his agreement with the prison. 
“We had put out little fires every 
week,” says. 

made 
diaries, sharing their views about life 
the lockup. Officer Alicia Covington 
recalls the day she discovered that her 
son was new inmate Polk Youth 
Institution. 


officers 


“One day the prison, got call 
come down to Receiving. WI hen | got 
down there, saw inmate sitting the 
chair. And once the door closed, and 
heard the door close, looked up, and 
when looked into his face, was 
son. just devastating thing see 
your child locked up, 
handcuffs. Here was for sixteen years 
telling other people’s children where they 
went wrong and what they should 
straighten their lives out. And then look 
around, and here’s one own walk- 


ing through the door.” 


shackl les, in 


Sergeant Furman Camel retiring from 
Polk after twenty-seven years. 

often say that people who work 
prison, you have special type 
person. Not necessarily good, just spe- 
can come in, and 
going take your 


cial. Because you 
your supervisor 
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phone every week. Encouragement was 
helpful; listening was essential. “They 
need know it’s going someone’s 
ears and being received some way,” 
Richman says. Initially, the inmates 
taped every day, and later only when 
something was going on. Which was 
rare. “After the first month, was just 
the same thing over and over again,” 
says. “And they knew it, too. You realize 
from working with them how mundane 
and never-changing the life is.” 
Listening 250 hours tape could 
bit trying. Richman collected 
more tape than has ever worked 


with before. now, has heard the 

can quote them will, complete with 

intonation and accent. Yet for him, 


these tapes are also revelation. “The 
most exciting thing the surprise 
says. going through 


Furman Camel: ‘to work prison, you have special type person’ 


you aint going to get no raises, the “Priso aries takes the listener inside > 5 : : R 

inmates are going your life, the criminal justice system. The voices 


throwing away. And then, all 
sudden, there’s this little thing, this lit- 
tle nugget, that completely blows you 
away. 


going threaten rape your wife 
when they get out, cut your children’s 
throats, all that stuff. And come 
home that night, take bath, iron your 


are conversational and confessional. The 
sounds range from harsh heartbreak- 
ing. During six months tape record- 


uniform, shine your shoes, come back ing, Richman went jail nearly twenty 
tomorrow.” times and talked his subjects the Janis assistant editor. 


Knight Center for Specialized Journalism 


Fellowships for Journalists the year 2001 


THE ABC’S BUSINESS 
February 18-23 


Basics for smart reporting 


THE NEW WORKPLACE 
September 9-14 


MEDICAL SCIENCE 
FELLOWSHIPS 
March 11-30 
Fellowships will awarded eight 
journalists for three weeks in-depth, 
independent study the National 
Institutes Health Bethesda, Md. 
Call the Knight Center for applica- 
tion details, 301/985-7279. For up- 
dates the NIH’s current research 
programs see http://www.nih.gov/ 
news/information/knight/index.htm 

call 301/594-9551. 
Deadline: January 


The death loyalty and other issues 
Deadline: January 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
April 22-27 
What’s happening, what works and why 
Deadline: March 


ELECTRICITY: DECONSTRUCTING 
DEREGULATION 
October 21-24 


Business basics, consumers’s costs 


Deadline: September 


HUMAN GENOME: NOW WHAT? 
June 10-15 


Implications for research, diagnoses, legal 


EDITORIAL WRITERS SEMINAR 
December 5-7 
and ethical issues Subject announced 


Deadline: October 


Deadline: May 


Fellowships cover instruction, lodging, meals and reference materials. The program funded the John and James Knight 
Foundation and affiliated with the University Maryland, College Journalism. apply, send four copies each of: resume; 
statement 500 words giving the reasons for applying; supervisor's strong nominating letter that also agrees cover salary 
and travel; and three published articles. Editors may send edited work, broadcasters send one audiotape videotape. Send to: 

Knight Center for Specialized Journalism University College University Maryland 3501 University Boulevard East 
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INVESTIGATIONS 


Story 


November 30, when 
ice President Gore’s 
vote challenge was mak- 
ing Florida the epicenter 


St. Petersburg, Florida, moderating 
conference “Bioterrorism and 
the subject 
the bioterror- 


the 


ism conference 
come respite from the endless but 
irresistible election mess. 
turned out, was wrong. 
terpiece the conference was, 
all things, the case study truly 
contaminated election. 

The only proven incident 
bioterrorism the United States has 
ever experienced, learned, was 
bizarre plot the Rajneeshees, 
religious cult, steal county elec- 
tion Oregon 1984. The 
Rajneeshees, followers Bhagwan 
Shree Rajneesh, self-proclaimed 
guru exiled from India, had moved 
into ranch rural Wasco County, 
taken political control the small 
nearby town Antelope, and 
changed its name Rajneesh. 
Next, the cult sought run the 
whole county winning the local 
election 1984. 

The amazing story the Wasco 
County election scandal was 
revealed the conference’s riveted 
participants Leslie Zaitz, 
investigative reporter for The 
Oregonian, and Dr. John Liven- 
good, epidemiologist the 
Centers for Disease Control. win 
the county election, the Rajnee- 
shees planned sicken good por- 
tion the population the town 
The Dalles, where most Wasco 
County voters live. Their weapon 
choice keep local residents 
from voting was salmonella bacte- 
ria. Cult members decided test 


1e cen- 
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Election 


the use salmonella and, suc- 
contaminate the entire 
water system The Dalles 
Election Day. First, the Rajneeshees 
poisoned Wasco 
day plying them with refreshing 
drinks cold water laced with sal- 
monella. Then, shopping trip 
The Dalles, cult members sprin- 
kled salmonella produce gro- 
cery stores “just for fun.” 


cessful, 


According 
reporter Zaitz, that experiment 
get the results they wanted 
the Rajneeshees proceeded clan- 
destinely sprinkle salmonella the 
town’s restaurant salad bars. Ten 
were hit and more than 
people got sick. 

“They apparently didn’t expect 
such huge success,” Zaitz 
said. “The attention attracted the 


salad bar escapade brought hordes 


health officials and investigators 
into The Dalles. dashed the cult’s 
plan worse Election Day.” 
Health officials soon pinned down 
salmonella the cause the sud- 
den outbreak, but put the blame 
food handlers. 1984, who could 
have imagined bioterrorism? 

The Rajneeshees also bused 
homeless people the hundreds 
from all across the country regis- 
ter Wasco County they could 
vote the election. That plan 
failed when, alerted the mass 
registration the homeless, the 
state threatened conduct admin- 
istrative hearings every new 
local voter. The cult’s conspiracy 
contaminate the election failed and 
year later, the entire Rajneeshee 
commune collapsed under the 
weight internal conflict. Cult 
informers confessed numerous 
crimes, including plots kill the 
U.S. attorney, the state attorney 
general, and the guru’s doctor, 


well the plot contaminate the 
election. Vials salmonella were 
found the Rajneeshees’ ranch. 
Zaitz and investigative 
reporting team produced twenty- 
part series the Rajneeshees for 
The Oregonian starting June 
1985. After the commune collapsed 
they went back and produced fol- 
low-up series. Among other things, 
they learned that the Rajneeshees 
had secretly put together top-ten 


h 
il 
which Zai tz’s 


hit list name 
appeared number thr 
“If anything, the local news 


media were restrained and conserv- 
ative their coverage the salmo- 
nella episo Zaitz told the confer 
“There was nothing alarmist, 
nothing trigger public panic. 
fore aggressive coverage perhaps 
would have heated already tense 
community relations with the com- 
mune. Yet the benign treatment also 
gave the Rajneeshees comfort tha 
they could get away 
Fortunately, the commune 
lapsed before that happen. 
But consider this: they knew 
were watching closely, 
would they have even tried? 
Something like that might 
said the presidential balloting 
mess. If, the days before the vot- 
ing, reporters had focused the 
botched job the nation’s election 
districts were doing with voting 
procedures for the central political 
event our democracy, 


ence. 


col- 


the elec- 
tion president, would the bal- 
loting and ballot-counting have 
been quite off-base? 

For epidemiologist Livengood, 
however, who 
patched Wasco County solve 
the cause the mysterious out- 


dis- 


break, the story had different, 
simpler moral: “Don’t eat salad 
bars.” 
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Judith Levine 
contract 
adviser and 


grievance 
officer for the 
National 
Writers Union, 
well 
writer for 
national 
publications 
both and 
offline. Her 
second book, 
Harmful 
Minors: 
Children, Sex, 
and the Perils 
Protection, 
scheduled 
published 
2002. 


Cybercops Are Coming 


—But Whom 


deal was sealed with 
hug. Instead being 
war, Bertelsmann, the 

world’s third-largest me- 
dia conglomerate, and Napster, the 
popular upstart, are partners. 
Bertelsmann will drop its copy- 
right infringement suit against 
Napster the free file-sharing ser- 

paid subscriber ser- 
vices, using secure system that 
grants access Bertelsmann Mu- 
sic Group’s catalogue. Bertels- 
mann extended $50 million de- 
velopment loan Napster get 
the system and running. And 
the giant got stock options the 
so-far-profitless pipsqueak. 

For obvious media 
moguls and teenage music fans are 
watching the deal closely. But 
should everyone who writes 
creates for living: are about 
witness live test whether tech- 
nology can protect digital intellec- 
tual property. 

crucial part Napster’s 
any other paid distribution the 
Internet will “digital rights 
management” (DRM) software. 
The availability DRM products 
has exploded the last year. 
Some, like those from Alchemedia, 
book, illustration, streaming 
video file unique encryption 
that lets users look, but not, for ex- 
ample, download, copy, send 
without paying for those uses. 
Other DRM services, like iCopy- 
right Sealed Media, attach li- 
censing rules and pricing struc- 
tures file the client’s Web 
site the DRM company’s server 
and facilitate instantaneous per- 
mission and voluntary payment. 

mischief does occur, digital 
cops can nab the perp. Security 


reasons, 


software can extract file’s distin- 
guishing features its “DNA” 
then “spider” the Web for matches, 
and then issue cease-and-desist 
notices the offending sites and 
their Internet service provider. 
One such service, BayTSP.com, 
claims have caught more than 
12,000 infringers three months 
operation, and attained 100 
percent compliance removing 
purloined files. 

Yes, it’s still cinch whisk 
content away the Internet. Yes, 
the cyberspace into which it’s 
whisked vast and growing vaster. 
But contrary the implication 
the Netizen open-source slogan 
“Information wants free” 
there nothing intrinsic the 
medium its content that makes 
the Net untamable. The same 
technologies that abet piracy can 
also help safeguard the goods, pay 
the piper, catch the thief. 

Skeptics call DRM clumsy, in- 
trusive, and virus-vulnerable. And 
even its developers know they 
survive unless they devise 
user-friendly products that are 
compatible with other formats 
and systems and fast. Finally, 
the lock has cost less than what 
the burglar would otherwise carry 
off. But the estimated value that 


loot publishing-industry rev- 
enues lost piracy ranges from 


$1.5 billion $11 billion 2005. 
some high-end locks are or- 
der. 

Tom Bell, University San 
Diego law professor and expert 
technology and copyright law, be- 
lieves commercial digital payment 
systems what calls “fared 
use” will soon widely ac- 
cepted that they could make fair- 
use laws and lawsuits virtually un- 
necessary. 


Serve? 


Most experts don’t expect the 
courts wither from disuse. In- 
deed, the law being voluminous- 
ing number complex digital- 
rights conflicts. Still, technology 
can longer blamed for anar- 
chy and can fact viewed 
copyright’s ally, the legal and eco- 
nomic question changes. Now 
have ask: Whom will software 
and statute serve? 

The answer isn’t always clear, 
and alliances can shift. For in- 
stance, Martin Garbus, the emi- 
nent civil-liberties lawyer and de- 
fender writers, representing 
Eric Corley, the open-source guru 
who was sued the Motion Pic- 
ture Association America for 
posting his Web site the code 
that unscrambles the copy-pre- 
ventive system DVDs. Garbus 
sees DVD scramblers, and the laws 
protecting them, censors them- 
selves, locking visual products 
against fair use. more and more 
information digitized, journal- 
ists who are both producers 
and users copyrighted property 
find themselves both sides 
the question. 

Free speech and technology, 
meanwhile, both play the 
major ongoing battle over online 
intellectual property: the one be- 
tween authors and publishers over 
economic fairness. the current 
Supreme Court case, Tasini New 
York Times, for instance, writers 


are charging publishers with 
unauthorized and unpaid 


online reuse print articles. The 
defendants have hired another big 
First Amendment gun, Laurence 
Tribe, argue that victory for 
the writers would remove thou- 
sands texts from circulation. 
Actually, writers haven’t asked 
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have their work taken down; they just 
want paid when their work dis- 
seminated. 

The case stands for hundreds sim- 
ilar, smaller disputes. They reflect not 


only the realities the Internet, but 


excuse created its name. The realities: 
proliferation digital “repurposing,” 
and the fact that publishers want all the 
rights the original content because 
they want all the profits. The excuse 
what those publishers tell writers: that 
they must gain all the rights front (or 
retrospectively) because the speed 
media innovation makes repeated re-li- 
censing and remuneration impractical. 
With DRM, that excuse begins 
sound weak. Because one security 
software’s chief selling points its abil- 
ity record who clicks what, from 


where, how often. Thus enables 


publisher bill and direct revenues 
any amount any party. DRM, then, 
not only can give media companies 


The same technologies 
that abet piracy can also 
help safeguard the 
goods, pay the piper, 
catch the thief 
way guard their online interests, but 
also relatively easy way fair 

creators. 
Now they must find, compelled 
find, the will. 


the end, there’s more stake than 
money even free speech. Copyright 


law developed the eighteenth centu- 


ry, when mass publication was debasing 
the artist “to petty commodity pro- 
the cultural historian Terry 
Eagleton put it. Around the same time 
the modern idea the person crea- 
ture with expressive self and individ- 
ual rights was also being born. pro- 
tecting ownership the products 
one’s imagination, copyright protected 
personhood. 

Today’s new media technologies and 
techniques multiply authors’ creative 
and commercial opportunities. But they 
also threaten debase the creator, this 
time low-paid, low-status “content 
provider.” So, now the past, copy- 
right more than commercial instru- 
ment. safeguards cherished belief 
about the modern self: that our cre- 
ations are part us. this, technology 
can enemy friend. 
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BOOT CAMI 
for 
GLOBAL CLIMATE 


CHANGE 


April 24-28, 2001 


intensive course the science you need know cover global 
climate change. Earth really warming? What are the uncertain- 
ties? How reliable are the models? Who might hurt helped 
warming? Taught several leading experts from MIT and Harvard 
the science underlying the controversies. 


for fellowships covering Science Journalism 

Fellowships MIT 
MIT, E32-300, Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 02139 

http://web.mit.edu/knight-science/ 

boyce@mit.edu 617-253-3442 


travel, hotel and most 
meals. 


Education Foundation and 
American University School Communication 


14th Annual 
Journalism Awards 


for Excellence Personal Finance Reporting 2000 


Awards Newspapers, more than 300,000 circulation 
will be given in 


each seven Newspapers, less than 300,000 circulation 
categories: 

Magazines 

Radio 

Online media 

The Gary Strum Award for Excellence 


Retirement Savings Reporting 


Entry Deadline: 
March 15, 2001 


For more information and entry forms contact: 


The Journalism Awards Program 

American University School of Communication 

4400 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20016-8017 } 
Laird Anderson, (202) 885-2062 


EDUCATION 
FOUNDATION 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
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VOICES 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Joel Simon 
the deputy 


the Committee 


Bea Target? 


ince violence erupted Is- 

rael and the Occupied Ter- 

ritories late September, 

Palestinian radio and tele- 
vision have covered events with 
their own unique spin. the 
government-run Voice Pales- 
tine, Palestinians who die clash- 
are described “martyrs” and 
funerals are 
ered intensively. Is- 
rael, meanwhile, deemed 
“wicked,” and Prime Minister 
Ehud Barak routinely referred 

The Israeli government calls 
such broadcasts “incitement vi- 
olence” and October 12, after 
two Israeli reservists were lynched 
the West Bank town Ramal- 
lah, helicopter gunship blasted 
two the station’s transmission 
towers, briefly knocking off the 
air. month later, Israeli forces 
bombed Palestinian government 
television station Gaza along 
with other targets retaliation 
for bloody bomb attack 
armored school bus. 

Palestinian radio and television 
stations are not the only broadcast 
facilities have been targeted 
recent conflicts. August 1999, 
Russian forces moving against 
Chechen rebels the republic 
Dagestan bombed radio and tele- 
vision stations they claimed were 
operated Islamic militants. 
government spokesman said the 
stations were “warned more 
than one occasion that the broad- 
casting open propaganda was 
impermissible and illegal.” 

few months earlier, in- 
cident that Israel cited prece- 
dent for its attack Palestinian 
broadcasters, NATO 


CcOV- 


forces 


launched deadly attack against 
the studios Radio and Televi- 


sion Serbia (RTS) Belgrade, 
killing sixteen people. Weeks be- 
fore that attack, 
spokesman had described the sta- 
tion “an instrument propa- 
ganda and repression there- 
fore legitimate target this 
campaign.” not hard un- 
derstand why the NATO generals 
were angry RTS. Video images 
broadcast the station depicted 
U.S. Secretary State Madeleine 
Albright witch surrounded 
burning flames, and showed Bill 
Clinton metamorphosing into 
Hitler. 
There’s only 


bombing broadcaster because 


what puts the air viola- 
tion international humanitari- 
law, which military forces are 
bound comply with. the 
heart that law are the 1949 
Geneva Conventions 


tional protocols. Article (2) 


Additional Protocol states, “Mil- 
itary objectives are limited 
those objects which their na- 
ture, location, purpose, use 
make effective contribution 
military action and whose total 
partial destruction, capture 
neutralization, the circum- 
stances ruling the time, offers 
definite military advantage.” 
extremely difficult argue that 
every enemy propaganda network 
meets this test. 

Consider, for example, the role 
that RTS played during the Kosovo 
conflict. While Slobodan Milose- 
vic’s propaganda machine helped 
fuel the terrible ethnic violence 
during the wars Croatia and 
Bosnia exaggerating even in- 
venting attacks against Serb civil- 
ians (and reporting that Muslim 
and Croat forces had deliberately 
bombed their own civilians and 


Broadcast Station 


then blamed the Serbs), RTS did 
not stir animosity toward eth- 
nic Albanians Kosovo. fact, 
the station largely ignored the con- 
flict there, reporting only that Al- 
banian “terrorists” were the run 
from Serb forces. After the NATO 
bombing began March 1999, 
RTS continued play down the 
situation Kosovo, but did report 
that ethnic Albanians loyal 
Milosevic were fleeing the province 
because NATO bombs. 

What seemed particularly 
anger NATO officials were daily 
reports broadcast RTS about 
NATO planes being shot down, 
NATO pilots being killed, and 
massive protests against 
“criminal aggression” cities 
around the world. RTS also pro- 
vided dramatic footage the dev- 
astation wrought errant NATO 
bombs, and international media 
incorporated this footage into re- 
ports filed from Belgrade using 
RTS facilities. 

Certainly, RTS’s programming 
during the Kosovo conflict was of- 
fensive, biased, and false but 
did not play direct role Milo- 
sevic’s military effort. the after- 
math the war, NATO officials 
view, NATO spokesman Michael 
Phillips insisted that RTS was tar- 
geted not because what was 
broadcasting but rather because 
the station was integrated into 
“military command and control.” 

Disseminating propaganda, 
Phillips said, not military 
function. “The Geneva Conven- 
tions provide protection civil- 
however, “if 
these institutions are used for mil- 
itary purposes they lose that pro- 
tection and become legitimate 
targets.” 
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Such revisionism unconvincing, 
and June 2000 report Amnesty In- 
ternational described the attack RTS 
war crime, noting that “NATO 
must have clearly anticipated that civil- 
ians the RTS would have 
been killed.” 

Lawyers for the victims’ families lat- 
announced that they had uncovered 
documents the RTS building demon- 
strating that RTS management 
known the exact 


place: instead evacuating the station, 
RTS managers had ensured that the 
staff would present during the 
overnight shift apparent effort 
maximize casualties. But Belgrade’s 
cynical and callous effort win pro- 
paganda victory does not absolve NA- 
its legal responsibility ensure 


that the targets selected for attack con- 


form the laws war. 


Although international humanitari- 


law prohibits attack enemy 
Attacking 
station for 
broadcasting 
propaganda violates 
the rules war. 
broadcast facility because broad- 


casting propaganda, equally clear 
that the laws war permit such at- 


tack the station used for military 
purposes, such military communica- 


tion. The most glaring recent example 
the use civilian radio the Hutu- 


led military junta Rwanda coordi- 


nate and carry out genocidal cam- 


paign against ethnic Tutsis 1994. Asa 


1996 report published the British 
anti-censorship group ARTICLE 
documents, Radio-Télévision Libre des 
Mille Colline (RTLM) was created 
people with close ties the Hutu-led 
junta for this express purpose. RTLM 
served vital communication link 
between the junta leaders and the mili- 
tias that out most the 
killings; individuals who were identi- 
fied and denounced during broadcasts 
were hunted down and executed. The 
station may have also relayed informa- 
tion militia members and govern- 
ment troops fighting the Tutsi rebels. 
Because the nature the broad- 
casting RTLM, there question 
that knocking the station off the air 


carried 
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had 
date and time the 
NATO strike twelve hours before took 


served significant military purpose. 


The April 17, 1994, attack the broad- 
cast station Tutsi forces conformed 
the laws war, and had the United 
Nations forces that were present 
Rwanda intervened militarily, RTLM 
would have been legal target. 

situation Israel and the 


tremely complex, but careful 


examination the 


program- 
ming the Voice Palestine and 


that, 
while some the broadcasting un- 


questionably disturbing, the stations 


suggests 


have not been used for military purpos- 


es. Most the programming Voice 


Palestine consists news headlines 


and reports interspersed with martial 
music, well interviews with Pales- 


tinian officials. There have also been 


unconfirmed reports that the Voice 


Palestine has broadcast falsified ac- 
counts Israeli atrocities. 
inflammatory 
mob lynching two Israeli reservists 
Ramallah; Palestinian television broad- 
cast live sermon Sheik Ahmad Abu 
Halabaya, urging Palestinians rise 
against Israel. “Have mercy the 
Jews,” 
English translation disseminated 
pro-Israeli monitoring group. 
you meet them, kill them.” 

Israeli outrage such sermon 
not surprising. But international hu- 
manitarian law clear that any at- 
tack broadcasting facility must 
based careful determination that 
the station serving significant mili- 
tary function. 
feel they can attack broadcasting facili- 
ties because they are offended out- 
raged what they are putting the 


air, then journalist anywhere safe 


and the ability the press cover 
conflict will deeply compromised. 


Journalists play vital role modern 


warfare often they are the only civil- 


ians present the field battle. They 


are therefore unique position in- 
form the public about the conflict, and 


make public violations the laws 
war. Because this critical role, any 
government that purports uphold 


the rule law and respect press free- 


dom should refrain from attacking 
broadcast facilities unless can 


demonstrate convincingly and pub- 
licly that they are being used for mil- 


itary purposes. Otherwise, what will 
prevent some future Milosevic from 
taking out CNN? 


said Halabaya, according 


military commanders 


The most 
broadcast followed the 


FOUNDATION 


Housing and 
Developme 
Seminar for 


April 8-11, 2001 
Expenses Paid 


| 


cities with skyrocketing rental rates, housing 
seems scarce, yet suburban housing explosion 
covering rural green areas. 
am, but it’s not simple 
eam. Where does bump 

what extent should the 
goverm ment encourage homeownership? How 
mortgages work? The NPF offering 
fellowships, including airfare, hotel and most 
meals, com journalists for 
Speakers will include well-known public and 
private housing experts, community 
development planners, low-income housing 
advocates and political 


Topics being considered: 

How Mortgage Works. 

Housing Trends and Population Demographics. 
Sprawl. 

Renting, Manufa Hou 
The Crisis Low-Income 
Affordabilin 


and "Master Planned 


There application form. You can apply 
stating why you wish attend, letter 
support Supervisor, brief bio, and 
clip audio VHS tape (if 
send sample work edited). 
Applications will not returned. Application 
deadline p.m. March Send 
applications National Press Foundation, 
Housing, Connecticut Ave., NW, Suite 310, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
npf@nationalpress.org. Fax 202-530-2855. 
Call for information 202-721-9106. Latest 
details always our site, 
This program underwritten grant from 
Council Federal Home Loan Banks 


The National Press Foundation 
non-profit educational foundation 
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MEDIA 


VOICES 


Was ungtons News 
Should Survive 


ary Gilson’s the 

phone, and he’s talking 

executive di- 

rector what was until 

recently the nation’s only state news 

council (it’s Minnesota), has 
delivered this spiel many times: 

“We always say, ‘If having 

cup coffee, and you find your- 

self talking about 

forming 


council, before you have the sec- 


Geneva 

Overholser ond cup coffee, make sure the 
news media are with you before 
com), 


you have the second 

didn’t work out quite that way 
for John Hamer. Back when Hamer 
set out put together the now two- 
year-old Washington News Coun- 
cil, got the coffee-cup counsel 
from Gilson. And did indeed in- 
vite the media aboard. But the big 
guns turned him down, partly be- 


syndicated 
columnist for 
The Washington 
Post Writers 
Group, writes 
regularly for 
about newspa- 
pers. She 
member the 
University 


cause his own track record, and 
faculty council now interesting 
Washington. Struggle prove itself. 

Among Its fate and the emotions sur- 


positions she 
has held are 
editorial writer 
for The New 
York Times, 
editor The 
Des Moines 
Register, and 
ombudsman for 
The Washington 
Post. She also 
served nine 
years the 
Pulitzer Prize 
board. 


rounding its establishment are 
instructive for all concerned about 
media accountability. 

Much about the WNC looks 
promising. Its founding board 
impressive roster political and 
business figures. Its funding comes 
from foundations, corporations, as- 
sociations, and individuals across 
the state Washington. Its public 
members are representative sam- 
pling farmer, teacher, busi- 
ness people, activists. 
board divided evenly between the 
public large and media members. 

Its goals and practices, too, are 
sound. vows “to help maintain 
public trust and confidence the 
news media promoting fairness, 
accuracy, and balance.” Its com- 
plaint hearings are open. Media 
participation voluntary. Com- 


plainants must forswear lawsuits. 
The council’s only “weapon” 
whatever publicity its hearings get. 

the media membership begins 
provide answer: Among the ten 
are journalism professor, colum- 
nist for small newspaper, 
producer, and Seattle Times busi- 
ness reporter. The others are retired 
now another line work. 

Having been 
Hamer, and impressed with what 
learned, sought explain the me- 
dia leaders’ holdout calling lead- 
ing editors four top papers: Joann 
Byrd The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
Mike Fancher The Seattle Times, 
Chris Peck the Spokesman-Review 
Spokane and Dave Zeeck The 
News Tribune Tacoma. 

Three worries emerged. The first 
concerns Hamer himself, the other 
two concern who and who is- 
supporting the council. 

Hamer former Seattle Times 
editorial writer who was line for 
the job editorial-page editor 
there. After being passed over, left 
the paper work media think 
tank and write media criticism. 

Hamer characterized that criti- 
cism “gloves off and slight- 
conservative.” The Seattle Business 
Journal said he’d been vocal me- 
dia critic with admitted conserv- 
ative bent,” and added that “is 
perceived some circles media- 
bashing, conservative ideologue.” 

The consensus from conver- 
sations leaned toward the latter de- 
scription. And, Fancher said, 
“You can’t spend couple years 
discrediting and then expect 
just forget it.” 

Hamer’s past problem num- 
ber one, the next two issues are 
broader. Several the founding 
board members and few current 


public members strike some the 
“Too many activist media critics, 
including big business leaders and 
former politicians,” Peck says. They 
rapped the funding, too. Major sup- 
port has come from one source, the 
Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, 
three-year, $225,000 grant. Un- 
til recently, there had been media 
funding though one major me- 
dia grant recently came in. 

There is, course, problem 
with this beef about and 
who’s out. Being the media, and 
criticizing organization for 
lacking media representation and 
funding, invites obvious re- 
sponse: Join up, and take 
care that. 

far, though, hap- 
pened and Fancher, for one, 
thinks it’s not going to: news 
council can only work origi- 
nates from within the press and 
supported the press. This one 
never will be.” 

Zeeck less sure that. says 
likes what Hamer trying 
do: “We have been very open lis- 
tening his arguments.” 

Members the council under- 
stand the challenge they face. Two 
them wrote plaintive hope- 
ful op-ed last year, shortly before 
their first and only hearing. 
They concluded: “We know 
trial. Watch closely. 
earn your trust.” 

fact, the hearing some ways 
added the council’s challenge. 
concerned editorial The 
Olympian endorsement edi- 
torial that which, course, 
fed the flames criticism: “To en- 
gage fairness exercise over 
opinion strikes absurd,” Mark 
Trahant wrote his Seattle Times 
column. 
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Yet the hearing went long way to- bodies” who are really “just the side another thing for foundations put 
ward earning trust, least the media-bashing.” The Olympian’s editor, bunch money into people can sit 
taped excerpts watched. The substance Vickie Kilgore, wrote, “This page around and ruminate. It’s pointless be- 
the case concerned not the paper’s opinion, including ours. They are often cause it’s not going change anybody’s 
opinion, and certainly not its choice bold, sometimes unpopular. But are opinion the media.” 
whom endorse, but whether the facts exercising our right express them, and think that’s dead wrong. Min- 
included were accurate. cannot let ourselves intimidated Bob Shaw, founding mem- 
Because The Olympian did not partic- that.” These are exactly the sorts com- the council, has written, “We have 
ipate, its side was not thoroughly pre- ments that, experience, infuriate the that when members the pub- 
sented could have been. The com- public and drive them rail that can lic through our process, their respect 
plainant contended was inaccurately dish out, but sure take it. for the news media greater the end 
and unfairly characterized, charge that can ill afford pass any de- than was the beginning.” 
seemed supported audiotape cent opportunity hold ourselves ac- Rowe, the journalism professor 
the incident which the paper said countable, and help the public under- the council, told me, think the 
had behaved questionably. The vote stand all that uphold our prin- newspapers were give fair try, they 
went nine six against The ciples and get our facts straight. would get involved. I’m firm believer 
More important than the vote was the The question, course, whether that newspapers have more gain from 
nature the hearing, which was re- this decent opportunity. Had been news councils than ever lose.” 
sponsible and substantive. The council editor Seattle during Hamer’s me- too. And so, the end, find my- 
members asked thoughtful questions dia-critic years, guessing about self wishing for the unlikely that the 
and, far from being wildly unmindful where editors there are now: saying media Washington will indeed em- 
media traditions, they were knowledge- Hamer’s not the man for this job. But brace the council. Then have two 
able and respectful them. Yet, because was not there then. And have seen how state news councils, two routes toward 
editorial stood the center the hard get most the success, and greater possibility that 
case, media critics who were determined embrace any kind accountability councils will spring elsewhere. 
remain dismissive felt justified do- and how ready are come with which case, all better off. 
ing so. Unburdened having witnessed objections when opportunities arise. Learn more about Minnesota’s News 
the hearing, they charged the council Rowland Thompson, the executive Council and what you ought before 
with meddling where director the Allied Daily Newspapers that second cup coffee www.mtn. 
The Vancouver Mike Zuzel Washington, the state’s daily newspa- The Washington News 
called the council “self-appointed busy- per association, called the WNC “just Council www.wanewscouncil.org. 
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newsroom executive, you 


The deadline for gatekeepers to apply is March |, 2001 


F . Information on the workshop is available at 
want improve your coverage 


www.jrn.columbia.edu/workshops 


America’s struggle with race and The application, which requires brief essay what 
a to accomplish with this workshop, is available online t e 
ethnicity? here help. email 


Contact: 

Arlene Morgan 

Director, Workshops Journalism, 
Race and Ethnicity 

Graduate School Journalism 


From June 6 to 9, The Graduate School of Journalism at 
Columbia University will conduct its third annual Workshop on 
Journalism, Race, and Ethnicity for newspaper editors and 
television newsroom managers from across the United States 
With Ford Foundation support, the workshop will showcase 


outstanding coverage of race and ethnic issues. For two days, 


Let’s Better! 
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the newspaper and television journalists who are honored as 

“the best” will lead discussion their work’s conception, 
development, and impact. the third day, the workshop will 
dedicated to management, recruiting and training issues. 

The expense-paid workshop provides an ideal chance to find 
practical ways move journalism higher level with total 
community approach. 


Columbia University 

2950 Broadway, 

Mail Code 3801 

New York, New York 10027 
Email: race@jrn.columbia.edu 
Phone:212-854-5377 
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Covering 


STEVE WEINBERG 


Ben Cramer opens his bi- 

ography Joe DiMaggio with 
from September 27, 1998, 
the year before the professional baseball 
player turned celebrity turned Marilyn 
Monroe’s husband died. The New York 
Yankees are honoring DiMaggio the 


a 


wanted 


stadium the Bronx. What appeared 
generous gesture Major League 
Baseball, Cramer says, was actually the 
result concerted campaign 
DiMaggio based emotional and fi- 
nancial blackmail. Three years earlier, 
Cramer says, DiMaggio had been en- 
raged that the Yankees honored former 
star Mickey Mantle ways the team had 
never honored him. 
Especially angering 
DiMaggio, according 
Cramer, was the 
commemorative 
tured for Mickey 
Mantle Day. Collec- 
tors and dealers paid 
$300 per base- 
ball, 
twice much 
DiMaggio had been 
receiving for auto- 
shows. DiMaggio, 


Cramer says, began 


pushing for his own 
special day, with his 
own commemorative 
graphed, ought 
fetch least $400. 


those balls given 
him charge, 
Cramer reveals. 

(Some readers 
are probably ques- 
tioning the heavy, and 
awkward, attribution 
Cramer 
paragraph above. 
More this later.) 

After relating the 
opening scene, Cram- 
becomes media 
critic: 


“Of course, one 


was going tell that story Joe 
DiMaggio Day write the pa- 
pers. they wrote about remembered 
autumns glory, about the love affair 
the hero and the Yankee fans. For 
sixty years writers had make what 
Joe cared about. Joe himself once 
explained, “They used write stories 
about like they were interviewing 
me, and never even talked 

For examples such coverage, 
Cramer turns two contemporary 
newspapermen, Mike Lupica the 
New York Daily News (“Joe’s favorite 
among the new generation”) and Dave 
Anderson The New York Times (“one 
the last guys who knew Joe 
Cramer describes Lupica’s story about 
the September 27, 1998, ceremony 
“wistful,” and cites passage from An- 
derson’s story about DiMaggio mar- 
veling the beauty the World Series 
rings presented him, rings meant 
replace the originals that DiMaggio had 
reported stolen. “The fact was,” 
Cramer writes, “DiMaggio 
stant his life marvel the beauty 
anything. Except maybe 
Which marveling that was 
wanting. Wanting did.” 

the baseball field, DiMaggio 
perfection and ego sport where 
even the greatest fail more than per- 
cent the time that became most- 
unpleasant around. Off the field, 
DiMaggio portrayed driven fi- 
nancial greed, sex with young blondes, 
and unquestioning loyalty from the few 
individuals whom more less trust- 
ed. Perhaps the book’s major news peg 
besides the gossip about the possibil- 
ity Marilyn Monroe-DiMaggio re- 
marriage just before her death 
DiMaggio’s alleged favors from orga- 
nized crime. 

Cramer Philadelphia Inquirer re- 
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porter turned 
writer turned book author. Within jour- 


nalism, generally regarded one 


the finest stylists alive, but one who 
comes mighty close the line between 
nonfiction and fiction spinning 


JOE DIMAGGIO: THE HERO’S LIFE 
RICHARD BEN CRAMER. 
SIMON SCHUSTER, 546 PAGES, $28. 


MAESTRO: GREENSPAN’S FED AND 
THE AMERICAN BOOM 
BOB WOODWARD. 
SIMON SCHUSTER, 270 PAGES, $25. 


good story. Profiling baseball greats was 
not his thing (his Pulitzer for interna- 


tional reporting) until composed talked about him.” 
acclaimed profile Ted Williams. Lots people talked Cramer any- 
So, when word got out during the way, says. When DiMaggio died wspa- 
mid-1990s that Cramer would turn- 1999, Cramer got break, informa- 


ing his attention DiMaggio, buzz be- 
gan within the crafts journalism and 
biography. DiMaggio, born 1914, was 


alive the time. Would try use the wanted talk remember the man 
power flowing from his iconic status who had touched their lives.” 


squash Cramer’s efforts? did, how 
would Cramer prevail? would pre- 
vail all? 


While researching his 1992 book, 


What Takes: The Way the White 


House, Cramer spent lots time with 
each the six main candidates and 
their entourages. could not operate 
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magazine 


that way with the intensely private 
DiMaggio, whose public appearances 


almost always had with increasing 
his bank account. Cramer explains 
his hurdle the Author’s Note: “The 
coverage DiMaggio for sixty-five 
years was mostly flat because Joe would 
show nothing but shiny surface his 
own devising. Any attempt penetrate 
that surface met with silence (at best). 
Persistence only spurred him more 
icy and obdurate exclusion. And that 
didn’t work, there was anger and threat. 
Moreover, enforced similar silence 


within his wide acquaintance. All the 


men and women who truly knew Joe 
were well aware they would face his ex- 


clusion rage found out they had 


tion “came sluicing new recollec- 
tions spurred the event, new sources 
who felt free talk, and old sources who 


Cramer determined, skilled re- 
searcher some the book’s best 
parts are its context sections: the con- 
text San Francisco the 1920s 
Joe, the son Italian immigrant par- 
ents, was growing there, one nine 
children, including two others who be- 
came major league outfielders; the con- 


CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 


The Playboy Foundation 
accepting nominations for the 
Hugh First 
Amendment Awards. 


Nominees have traditionally 
come from the areas print and 
broadcast journalism, education, 
arts and entertainment, 
publishing, law and government. 


Winners will receive $5000 
well specially-designed 
plaque April 2001 
ceremony New York City. 
Deadline for submissions: 


February 2001 


For more information obtain 
nominating form, contact: 


The Playboy Foundation 
680 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, 60611 


312.373.2435 


“Red Tape Holds New 
Bridge” and More Flubs 
From the Nation’s 
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order copy: 

www.newseum.org/store/detail.asp?Product 

call 703/284-3709 
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The Story Behind The News 


A VA 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
ENGLISH SEARCH REOPENED, salary and 


title revision. Assistant Professor Associate 
Professor Journalism; rank commensurate 
with qualifications and experience. Teach under- 
graduate, computer-assisted beginning and ad- 
vanced news reporting/writing, feature writing 
and copy serve advisor student 
newspapers. strong background urban daily 
paper, significant publication record and 
knowledge legal and ethical problems mod- 
ern journalism desirable. Salary: Assistant Prof.: 
$32.703-$54,665; Associate: $42,616-$65,789. 
Appointment includes complete benefits pack- 
age. Please send Curriculum Vitae, three (3) refer- 
ences and three (3) clips Dr. Joan Rome, As- 
sistant Vice President for Human Resource Ser- 
vices, Brooklyn College/CUNY, 2900 Bedford 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 11210-2889. Re- 
view applications will begin December 15, 
2000 and continue until the position filled 
More information about Brooklyn College 
available at: www.brooklyn.cuny.edu. 
EEO/IRCA/ADA Employer. 


2001-2002 TENURE-TRACK POSITION 


Journalism. The Journalism Department San 
Francisco State University seeks hire full-time 
faculty member with extensive reporting experi- 


ence and varied journalistic background, capable 


teaching reporting and writing skills, and survey 
courses and advising student publications. Qualifi- 
cations: (1) exceptional professional experience 
(six years more), (2) bachelors, masters Ph.D.., 
(3) demonstrated ability research, write and pub- 
lish in-depth journalism and journalism analysis 
and/or more traditional scholarly research, (4) com- 
mitment excellence reporting and editing, (5) 
creativity and range work with colleagues in- 
tegrate new media into journalism studies, and (6) 
evidence successful teaching. See http://www. 


journalism.stsu.edu. Assistant Professor level, 


salary range: from $40,488 $51,036. Applica- 
tions review begins February 19, 2001. Send cover 
letter, curriculum vitae, sample syllabus report- 
ing class, seven examples recent published work 
and three letters recommendation to: John 
Burks, Chair, Journalism Dept., 
State University, 1600 Holloway Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, 94132. AA/EOE. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


"FOLLOW THE MONEY," Deep Throat in- 
structed. “It’s The Economy, Stupid!” James 
Carville advised. Take their advice and study 
business journalism NYC. Master the funda- 
mentals. Develop beat. Study full-time part- 
time with expert journalists Baruch College 
CUNY. Fellowships available. Admission spring 
fall. For information, contact the Master’s 
Program Business Journalism. 212 802-6640 


STUDY BRITISH JOURNALISM London 
July 5-August 2001, visiting British media 
outlets and meeting with journalism professionals. 
Six hours’ graduate/undergraduate credit. The Uni- 
versity Southern Mississippi’s British Studies 
Program the largest London-based international 
summer study program the U.K. More info: 601- 


text major league baseball just before 
and just after World War II; the context 


the war itself; the celebrity culture 


New York City; the “rotten magnifi- 
cence” Marilyn Monroe’s (and, 
briefly, Joe’s) Hollywood. 

But Cramer’s sourcing usually too 
vague even the contextual sections 
hundreds people who says sent 
him information, granted 
views. The amazing revelations that fill 
page after page, however, are almost nev- 
There are footnotes, endnotes. 
took the extraordinary step compar- 
ing every person thanked Cramer 
the people named the text. That task 


took about six hours. found lots 


matches, suggesting that perhaps the 
people thanked provided information 
for portions the text. Sad say, pur- 
suing that line reasoning led mostly 
dead ends. 
ere’s homely example, from 
198. The scene the New 
eatery owned Toots 
Shor, one DiMaggio’s toadies. DiMag- 
gio, married the small-time actress 
Dorothy Arnold, father new son, 
Joe Junior. DiMaggio drinking with 
the jockey Eddie Arcaro, himself new 
father. Cramer quotes the usually guard- 
DiMaggio saying, “Come over 
the house some night, Eddie, and 
show you how hold baby.” Then 
Cramer cuts Dorothy, with DiMaggio 
the eatery that night, the Dorothy who 
felt ignored the marriage, the Dorothy 
who believed Joe was terrible father 
the baby, the Dorothy who would later 
file for divorce. Cramer writes, “Very few 
were close enough hear Mrs. Joe, 


whose blue eyes held cold glint 


scorn, she said under her breath: 
baby are you going use for 
teaching?’” 

Now, there need for Cramer 
tell precisely page 198 how 
knows what knows about that scene. 


After all, the opening paragraph 


this review was intended demon- 
strate, such attribution would cramp his 
writing style, and that would shame. 
But why not tell endnote? Did 
Cramer hear the story from somebody 
attendance that night? know the 
information did not come from DiMag- 
gio. for Dorothy, she died before 
Cramer started his research. Cramer 
never suggests that talked Arcaro 
Shor about this matter. Who else was 
there? Cramer say. relied 


such source, that somebody must have 
been sitting mighty close Dorothy, 
hear her muttered words, see her eyes, 
even interpret what that look her 
eyes meant. Why not tell who that 
somebody is? 

did Cramer hear from some- 
body who wasn’t there, somebody who 
heard from somebody else who heard 
ten years after the event from the actu- 
somebody who was there that night? 
Hey, maybe Cramer adapted the scene 
from previous book article? But 
there’s bibliography either. 

Probably the most disturbing exam- 
ple non-sourcing page 246. 
Cramer reveals that DiMaggio’s “Mob 
friends” established trust account for 
his benefit the Bowery Bank New 
York. They contributed over and over, 
year after year, until DiMaggio had accu- 
mulated nest egg hidden from the 
commissioner baseball, from govern- 
ment tax agents, from the Federal Bu- 
reau Investigation. But not from 
Cramer. 

Here bow Pete Hamill, who knows 
more about the New York Mob than do. 
Hamill writes the Los Angeles Times 
Book Review, “What was the name and 
number the secret trust account? 
Where was the branch the Bowery 
Bank? When could DiMaggio begin 
draw upon assume that this 
tale based Mob gossip (whose 
source can’t named), our skepticism 
must almost absolute. Mob guys, par- 
ticularly aging low-level hoodlums, are 
notorious bullshit artists one 
those Mob lowlifes crawls out the sew- 
er, claiming know something lousy 
about someone famous, it’s best think 
the tale entertainment, not journal- 
ism, history, biography. great ed- 
itor once warned me, when was young 
newspaperman: ‘If you want true, 
usually 

Chances are good that Cramer’s life 
DiMaggio more true than the dozens 
books, the thousands articles and 
documentaries that have 
fore. Cramer certainly thinks so: 

“The problem wasn’t simply vol- 
ume(s) but well-trodden sameness 
that had matted down the grass along 
few practiced paths the stories that 
were always mentioned which were 
(not coincidence) the stories 
which Joe approved. The net effect 
the vast and mostly shallow coverage 
was the creation character who 
was once gigantic and the same 
time curiously flat there was little 
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about him that felt human and alive.” 
buy Cramer’s book. Study him 
compelling writer. Decide for yourself 
his revelations should accepted 
trust alone. 


positive about its 
subject DiMaggio nega- 

tive. And Woodward more 
positive journalists’ performances 
well. Still, Woodward’s book about 
thirteen years economic policymak- 
ing led Federal Reserve Board chair- 
man Alan Greenspan contains some 
telling examples the coverage during 
that period: 


After precipitous stock market drop 


October 13, 1989, Federal Reserve 
Board vice chairman Manuel Johnson Jr. 
wanted Greenspan make public that 
the Fed would supply additional liquidi- 
head off crash. Greenspan want- 
wait. So, Woodward reveals, John- 
son leaked the liquidity possibility 
The New York Times and The Washington 
Post. Both newspapers bought the leak, 
and granted anonymity high-level 
public official who ought never re- 
ceive such pass. (That’s take, not 
Woodward’s; grants anonymity 
promiscuously this book, has 
the past.) 

Mortimer Zuckerman, his role 


owner U.S. News World Report, 
used the magazine oppose 


Greenspan-inspired 
creases despite talk with Greenspan 
during which the professional econo- 
mist explained some his decision- 
making processes. According Wood- 
ward, “Zuckerman invited Greenspan 
come speak the U.S. News editorial 
board. found Greenspan’s talk there 
the single most brilliant exposition 
the economy that had ever heard 
but continued pound him never- 
theless.” 

June 1995, Greenspan an- 
swered reporters’ questions during 
banking conference Seattle. 
York Times headline that resulted: 
GREENSPAN SEES CHANCE RECESSION. 
The Washington Post headline: RECES- 
SION UNLIKELY, GREENSPAN CONCLUDES. 
According Woodward, Greenspan 
laughed the discrepancy. called 
his answers the press conference 
“constructive ambiguity.” 

The New York Times published ar- 
ticle the front its business section 
August 29, 1994, under the headline 
SPLIT OVER ROLE; CLASHES SEEN AF- 
TER VICE CHAIRMAN SAYS JOB CREATION 


January/February 2001 


The New 


SHOULD ALSO POLICY GOAL. Wood- 
ward says the Times reporter that 
piece was new the Fed beat, and 
result failed place the vice chairman’s 
speech the correct context. The vice 
chairman’s comments were not sig- 
nificant departure from Fed 
Woodward believes. 

The Wall Street Journal published 
article June 1987, which two re- 
porters wrote that Paul Volcker, 
Greenspan’s predecessor, had declined 
renomination during meeting with 
Howard Baker, who was representing 
President Ronald Reagan. According 
the Journal, Baker asked Volcker re- 
consider. But when Woodward inter- 
viewed Baker for Maestro May 15, 
2000, Baker said that during that meet- 
ing never tried convince Volcker 
stay on. 

Woodward might have misinterpret- 
sources this book, but will dif- 
ficult for any reader tell. Yes, the book 
contains twenty pages endnotes 
the only previous Woodward book with 
endnotes was his investigation the ac- 
tor John Belushi’s life and death. The 
endnotes Maestro are way better than 
nothing. 

Yet Woodward granted anonymity 


almost every important source. sort 
explains his usual policy the Ac- 
knowledgments section: 

“The core this book comes from 
more than 100 sources who agreed 
provide information long their 
identities would not revealed. 
were and some unofficial; some 
might not mind having their names men- 
tioned, others would. Exercising maxi- 
mum care, will thank none name.” 

Why why Woodward and 
Cramer continue operate like this? 
Why they least explain what 
their unnamed sources have fear 
from talking the record? Richard, 
you've backslid from your previous 
book. Bob, you’ve made step the 
right direction with Maestro. Next 
time, how about going all the way, set- 
ting example for all the reporters 
and editors including twenty- 
year-old daughter journalism school 
and your daughter, Bob, writing for the 
San Francisco Bay Guardian who 
want the next Cramer the next 
Woodward. 


Some 


Steve Weinberg lives Columbia, Mis- 


journalist Ida Tarbell. 


Fill your openings using the largest and 
most popular resource for journalism jobs. 


The Job Board for 


JournalismJobs.com operated association with 
Columbia Journalism Review 


| 
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Journalist Kangaroo? 


TOM GOLDSTEIN 


pinions about Matt Drudge tend 
Pnot nuanced. Reviled and 
ridiculed some, praised 
fewer, and read many, Drudge in- 
spires the worst sort hyperbole. That 
too bad, for Drudge, what has re- 
ported and misreported and 
what symbolizes, seminal figure 
transitional age journalism. 
Drudge first came wide attention 
lawsuit. White House aide, Sidney Blu- 
menthal, who had distinguished career 
journalism, filed $30 million libel 
suit against Drudge and America On- 
line, which carried Drudge’s Web site, 


for the posting the Drudge Report 


rumor about Blumenthal’s “spousal 
abuse past.” Drudge’s was accurate re- 
port inaccurate rumor. Blumen- 
thal protested. Drudge retracted the next 
day. Blumenthal sued anyway. 

the spring 1998, Federal Judge 
Paul Friedman the District Colum- 
bia excused AOL, concluding that the 
1996 Communications Decency Act im- 
munized Internet service providers, ab- 
solving them responsibility for moni- 
toring customer content. (Consider the 
consequences for the development the 
Internet had the judge ruled otherwise.) 

Drudge, who lives California, ar- 
gued that could not sued because 
was newsgatherer, and newsgather- 
ers were exempt from being sued under 
this particular statute. 

footnote, the judge dismissed 
that argument. “Drudge not re- 
wrote. “He is, admits himself, 
simply purveyor gossip.” (Contacted 
reporter afterward, Drudge said: 


nalism organization protested after this 
federal judge took upon himself de- 
termine who can called journalist. 
Drudge’s detractors are plentiful. His 
admirers are harder find. Drudge’s 
most forceful recent advocate Andrew 
Sullivan, the writer and editor, who de- 
scribed himself “Drudge addict” 
recent issue The New Republic. Sullivan 
lists some Drudge’s scoops: “the intern, 
the dress, the cigar” and more. Yes, Sulli- 
van argues, Drudge makes mistakes, but 


76 


his site “transparent and accountable, 
and doesn’t pretend the finished 
version the news.” Sullivan adds, see 
problem with different news sources 
having different levels reliability.” 
Anyone committed open journal- 
ism, Sullivan writes, “should copying 
Drudge, not scorning him. Vive revo- 
lution, say. fellow hacks have noth- 
ing lose but their pretensions.” 
Blumenthal’s lawsuit, dormant and al- 
most forgotten, has re-emerged. No- 
vember, Lloyd Grove, his Washington 
Post column “The Reliable Source,” said 
had obtained list twenty-five jour- 
nalists and politicians whom Blumenthal 
planned depose order uncover 
Drudge’s source for his 1997 item. That 


search coincides with the publication 


Drudge’s very odd memoir, Drudge Man- 
ifesto, book described even ardent 
admirer Andrew Sullivan “subliterate.” 


DRUDGE MANIFESTO: 

THE INTERNET’S STAR REPORTER 
VS. POLITICS, BIG BUSINESS, AND 
THE FUTURE JOURNALISM 
MATT DRUDGE 
NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY. $22.95. 247 


any standard, Drudge’s book 
padded. its 247 pages, forty-one are 
entirely blank. Another seventeen con- 
tain just number name (“George 
weird, stream-of-conscious mix- 
ture telling readers how got his sto- 
ries and mocking his critics. 

appendix, Drudge includes the 
question-and-answer portion speech 
delivered the National Press Club 
Washington June 1998, months after 
led the journalistic pack disclosing 
President Clinton’s embarrassing prob- 
lems with Monica Lewinsky. 
charming, and persuasive than his book 
(the speech still available Drudge’s 
Web site, drudgereport.com, which offers, 
along with his own writings, perhaps the 
most comprehensive set links jour- 
nalists and journalism sites the Web). 

that speech, Drudge said: 

“We have entered era vibrating 
with the din small voices. Every citizen 
can reporter, can take the powers 
that The Net gives much voice 
thirteen-year-old computer geek like 


The speech 


all become equal Now, with 
modem, anyone can follow the world 
and report the world middle 


man, big brother.” 
That language echoes the Supreme 


Court, which early the summer 


1997 struck down the “indecency” pro- 
visions the Communications Decency 
Act. that opinion, the justices found 


special constitutional protection. the 

contrary, the court’s central premise was 

that cyberspace “any person orga- 
nization with computer connected 
the Internet can ‘publish’ information.” 

Commenting the court’s observa- 
tion, Robert O’Neil, First Amendment 
authority who runs the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Center for the Protection Free Ex- 
pression the University Virginia, 
wrote 1999 that “the line that sepa- 
rates traditional news media from unfa- 
miliar electronic media has become 
blurred ways that previous techno- 
logical change ever caused. are still 
struggling with the resulting conceptual 
issues and, quite frankly, not doing 
too well that task.” 

This book notwithstanding, Drudge 
important phenomenon jour- 
nalism, and dismiss him our peril. 
surely makes the mainstream press 
uneasy, but seems wrongheaded ex- 
communicate him summarily. 

eciding whether Drudge should 
part “of the press” the very 
core whether the press deserves 

special legal status. “At time when all 

knew and agreed upon what meant 
the term writes Professor 

“we were least reasonably clear what 

entities would protected, well why. 

Before asserting bolstering the case for 

protection, need much clearer sense 

who ought protected.” 

mulled over Drudge’s siatus 
paper that prepared for the Com- 
mittee Concerned Journalists the 
“public service” role the press. But 
reached conclusion. not easy 
categorize Drudge. Like reporters, 
disseminates what finds out, but 
does not necessarily take pains verify 
his items, and operates without 
editor other gatekeeper. has had 
his scoops and has made his mistakes. 
Quite often, reports what others 
have reported. Indeed, his book, 
describes his modus that 
tipster, not traditional reporter. Pub- 
lishing the rumor about Blumenthal is, 
wrote, “classic Drudge: coverage 
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the coverage offering dual accounts; university level, wrote the e-mail/article 
denial next charge.” (The punctua- question. Kennedy revisited 1998 
tion his. The book seems unacquaint- controversy involving Mike Barnicle, 
with rules grammar and punctua- popular Boston Globe columnist who 
tion, which are easier avoid online had resigned under duress after being 
than the written page.) accused plagiarism and fabrication. 
But hardly alone publishing Kennedy’s article, which defended Bar- 
rumors material that cannot nicle, had been rejected this publica- John 
vouched for, and that what need tion and several others. Once Kennedy’s 
come grips with. Should the same account was posted, celebrity responses 
should leeway given certain Mailer, for instance, said Barnicle had 
types journalists? Can different news not received “fair balanced” judg- 
outlets have, Andrew Sullivan sug- ment the Globe. The 
gests, different levels reliability? The New York Times, which owns the 
must-reading for many journalists, par- printing pictures Mailer and other the 
ticularly the eastern corridor. Rome- celebrity supporters Kennedy and Bar- 2000 
nesko, who now operates under the aus- nicle (but picture Romenesko, the 
markable job combing the press for sto- the Times article, Jim Naughton, onn 
ries about the press, relying heavily president the Poynter Institute, was 
many sources, including Page Six the quoted saying that “we vouch- 
New York Post (which for some years has ing” for Kennedy’s long e-mail, “but 
actually been page eight) and various holding out the dialogue Distinguis 
gossip columns the New York Daily about substantive ongoing issue 
News. Most often, these items are not in- journalism.” onmenta 
dependently verified. Just change the syntax little, and 
Romenesko’s approach has been Naughton, journalist sterling repu- ism 
publish what has appeared elsewhere. tation who was highly regarded re- 
That changed last summer when car- porter the Times and editor The for his series 
ried 11,000-word e-mail actually Philadelphia Inquirer, sounds lot like 
article that had not been published Matt Drudge. Unwelcome 
before. Eugene Kennedy, identified Neighbors: 
author and columnist who one point Tom Goldstein the dean the Colum- 
had taught clinical psychology the bia Graduate School Journalism. How the Poor Bear 
America’s Pollution” 
Read the series online: 
MATTHEW SCHUERMAN Theodore Bodenwein, German immi- www.nolalive.com/speced/ 
grant who bought The Day when was 
hroughout the twentieth century, struggling 1891 and nursed back 
one newspaper after another life. was businessman more than author(s) single newspaper 
was bought corporate journalist, and fact scorned the article series that 
chains put out business, small muckrakers his time. His business makes exceptional contribution 
daily the shore Long Island Sound acumen led The Day monopolize lo- public understanding contem- 
ivec 
The Day, published New London, THE DAY PAPER: THE STORY ONE 
Connecticut, was owned not family AMERICA’S LAST INDEPENDENT Call for Entries 
shareholders but trust operat- for the 2001 Oakes Award 
swered one but themselves. The DAY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 499 articles series published 
terms the trust made almost impos- between 10/1/00 and 9/30/01. Must 
sible sell, and without the pressure cal news and play central role the life 
most the profits were poured back in- vision, the paper would post baseball West 20th St.. NY. 10011 
the paper itself. scores its front windows and project 212-727-4518 
This unique arrangement, Gregory vote tallies wall across the street 
Stone recounts, was dreamed election night. During hurricane 
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1938, The Day maintained the one con- 
nection the outside world with tele- 
phone line The Associated Press. Bo- 


denwein, fearing what would happen 


his treasure fell into the hands his 
heirs, who bickered with one another 
and did not know much about the news- 
paper business anyway, established The 
Day Trust his will. When died 
1939, his son contested the arrangement. 
But unlike Joseph Pulitzer’s will, which 
was intended keep the New York World 
from being sold, Bodenwein’s stood 
court. 

Sixty-two years later, The Day, where 
worked reporter from 1994 1998, 
reaping the bounty trust ownership. 
With circulation about 45,000, its 
newsroom staff numbers around seven- 
ty, and its press state-of-the-art. The 
Day consistently ranks among the best 
small papers New England. (It also 
ended list the top 100 
dailies 1999.) The paper long ago beat 
back the Hartford Courant from south- 
eastern Connecticut and now en- 
croaching territory held the Gan- 
nett-owned Norwich Bulletin. Under the 
terms Bodenwein’s will, The Day 
Trust gives portion its profits lo- 


cal municipalities and nonprofit groups 
through foundation. This act chari- 
inspires many newsmakers around 
town certain awe, impressing upon 
them that The Day engaged high- 
calling than grabbing headlines. 

The Day’s role community life has 
not always made for sound journalism. 
Bodenwein’s era, the publisher would act 
both counsel and publicist the town 
fathers’ latest projects. More recently, the 
paper has tried with uneven results 
play both watchdog and cheerleader. Af- 
ter investigation 1969 irritated the 
Coast Guard Academy superintendent, 


The Day assigned intern write puff 


piece the school recompense. The 
intern refused write the article and was 
fired. the 1990s, reporters were not 
afraid after big employers the re- 
gion. But when Pfizer Inc. decided ex- 
pand its research headquarters 
enue-hungry New London, The Day put 
its news staff work commemora- 
tive section celebrating the pharmaceuti- 
cal company’s fifty years the region. 
Bodenwein had also realized the rev- 
enues that special editions could gener- 


ate, but his editions observed only The 


Day’s own anniversaries. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


The Pfizer supplement did not make 
into Stone’s book. But many other in- 
stances dubious news judgment did, 
which says lot considering that Stone 
The Day’s deputy editorial page edi- 
tor and the newspaper published the 
book. fact, the main drawback the 
book has nothing with what left 
out but rather with what left 
namely, numerous repetitions and tan- 
gents that stronger editor would have 
cut. Stone describes newsroom ro- 
mances that brought down two manag- 
ing editors and documents the nepo- 
tism that persists this day. also 
goes far call the current pub- 
lisher, Reid MacCluggage, self-pro- 
moter. These details may sound 
parochial readers who are used 
hearing about titanic struggles waged 
the Sulzbergers the world. But 
they are exactly the types untold sto- 
ries that hundreds small newspapers 
experience every day, matter who 
owns them, and which rarely get in- 
cluded any accounting how Amer- 
ican journalism really 


Matthew Schuerman free-lance writer 


living Brooklyn. 


Stephen Dunphy, Peter Kibiriti and Leah Beth Ward 
for winning the 2000 “Best Knight-Bagehot” Award 


for the best financial journalism former Knight-Bagehot Fellow. 


And congratulations Columbia University 


and the Knight-Bagehot Fellowship Economics and Business Journalism 
for twenty-five years fostering probing, insightful coverage 
global financial and economic issues. 


We’re proud support you your mission improve the quality business journalism. 


Abernathy MacGregor 
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JAMES BOYLAN 


DRIVE-BY JOURNALISM: 

THE ASSAULT YOUR NEED KNOW 

Arthur Rowse 

Common Courage Press. 300 pp. $29.95 


should not misled crude 
dust-jacket cartoon flippant 
title; Arthur Rowse, one the 
nation’s senior press critics, still thinks 
journalism serious business. 
first book, Slanted 


Rowse’s 
News (1957) nailed 


newspapers for playing down the story 


the 1952 Nixon slush fund. Later, was 
among the first criticize coverage the 
tobacco-and-health issue story that 
many publications resisted, including this 
one (which trimmed his article severe- 
that removed his byline). Drive- 
Journalism, attempts present al- 
most everything finds wrong with pre- 
sent-day big-time journalism, and there’s 
lot neglect important news, pro- 
motion reflexive anti-Washington 
agenda, neglect substantive politics for 
“gotcha” sensations, and deeply entangled 
corporate conflicts interest. The indict- 
ment too large for intensive treatment 
any one topic; moreover, much 
echoes the work critics such Ben 
Bagdikian. Still, Rowse worth reading 
for presenting the whole indictment. 


THE MUCKRAKERS: EVANGELICAL CRUSADERS 
Edited Robert Miraldi 
Praeger. 182 pp. $65 


ago remain journalism’s patron 

saints, and the lead essay, Bruce 
Evensen DePaul University, presents 
them animated religious motives. 
But little else this patchwork new an- 
thology supports that thesis. Four the 
seven essays, including Evensen’s, have 
been published elsewhere. Among the 
new essays, Agnes Hooper Gottlieb Se- 
ton Hall University rightfully calls atten- 
tion the neglect the many women 
who contributed the progressive-era 
literature exposure, but she insists, 
crankily, that they not called muckrak- 
ers. The volume much enhanced the 
contributions the editor, who pro- 
fessor journalism SUNY-New Paltz. 
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Miraldi’s introduction offers fresh in- 
sights old-time muckraking from the 
perspective present-day investigative 
reporter, which was. addition, of- 
fers centerpiece his work-in-progress, 
biography the prolific and persistent 
muckraker Charles Edward Russell. Mi- 
raldi provides revealing account how 
Russell constructed his most celebrated 
investigation, exposé the slums 
owned Wall Street’s Trinity Church. 
The price the book seems high for the 
ordinary reader, but the 
Russell worth the price admission. 


GRASSROOTS JOURNALISM: 

PRACTICAL MANUAL 

Eesha Williams 

The Apex Press. 185 pp. $22.95 paper 


full, the subtitle reads: Practical 

for Doing the Kind 
Newswriting that Just Get 
People Angry, ‘but Active —that Doesn’t 
Just Inform, but That touch 
excess characteristic the style the 
author, who has served variety 
non-mainstream community newspa- 
pers. But ranter. His basic advice 
conservative; insists that journalism 


ronment, workers’ rights, consumerism 


must fair both sides, accurate, 
and cleanly written. other words, 
believes that the difference between 
mainstream and “grassroots” journalism 
plied. Unfortunately, the examples of- 
fers show that the grassroots journalists 
can prolix any other journalists. 


COVERING VIOLENCE: GUIDE ETHICAL 
REPORTING ABOUT VICTIMS AND TRAUMA 
William Coté and Roger Simpson 
Columbia University Press. 249 pp. 
$17.50 paper 


news media disaster scene, 
phalanx microphones and cam- 


eras thrust the faces adults and chil- 


“How 


dren, while reporters demand, 
you feel?” Such the stereotypical view, 
but this study demonstrates that old 
tough- guy coverage traumatic events 
longer suffices; not good for jour- 
nalism, for journalists, for the com- 


indefatigable 


munity. Simpson and Coté, who teach 
courses the journalism trauma 
the University Washington and 
Michigan State, offer revised doctrine: 
that journalists accident disas- 
ter refrain from commando tactics and 
even try helpful, that victims 
should get and scrupulous cov- 
erage (they even suggest reporters 
use kind Miranda warning before 
interviewing), and that journalists 
themselves can become secondary vic- 
tims, was the case after the Oklahoma 
City bombing. The book interlaced 
with profiles reporters and examples 
what might called the more re- 
sponsive, more caring appro trau- 
ma. The authors say that they have been 
asked journalists whether news orga- 
nizations could tollow their humane 
ideas and stay business. The answer, 
appears, depends what business they 
believe they are in. 


NRITING ABOUT BUSINESS: THE NEW CO- 
LUMBIA KNIGHT-BAGEHOT GUIDE ECO- 
NOMICS AND BUSINESS JOURNALISM 
Edited Terri Thompson 
Columbia University Press. 422 pp. $50 
cloth, $27.50 paper 


she Knight-Bagehot Fellowship 

Graduate School Journalism 
bears its curious name because (a) its 
support the John and James 
Knight Foundation and (b) because the 
dean who founded the program twenty- 
five years ago, Elie Abel, admired Walter 
Bagehot eminent Victorian 
journalist. The current head the pro- 
gram has edited this collection articles 
former fellows and directors. 
veritable encyclopedia, offering not only 
crisp summaries major fields eco- 
nomics, finance, and business, but also 
advice how journalists can find their 
way around those fields. Among the best 
the essays introductory 
ment the state business journalism 
former director the program, 
Chris Welles. 


assess- 


James Boylan founding editor and 
professor emeritus journalism and his 
tory the University 
Amherst. 
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the surface, the sparkling lakes New famed sampling, undertaking extensive interviews the field 


Adirondack Mountains appear vibrant and picturesque. and pouring through research papers, the Times Union 
readers the Albany Times Union soon learned team brought its readers, the government and 
that looks can deceiving. watchdogs comprehensive report 

Many the lakes are victims greatest wilderness areas east 
unrelenting acid rain and the Mississippi River. 


the lethal chemicals pours 
into the waters. Although The Times Union made 


impossible 


identified problem for environmental threat 
nearly three decades, still longer. Since the acid rain 


this condition has been 


largely unabated. series ran, potential solutions 


have shifted the forefront 


For years, the paper has been local government debates 

benchmarking conditions bringing the lakes the 

the Upstate New York Adirondack Mountains closer 

environment several reclaiming their former 

research projects. team was specially assembled purity. Helping communities see problems more clearly 


delve into the acid rain issue. Battling bureaucratic red one more way the Hearst Newspapers enrich 


tape for information, conducting on-site water lives every day. 
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“Some sort post Supreme Court decision 
quote reaction information should this 
slot right about 


Reacts Supreme Court decision 


Copy editors find headline workshops 


CES Sept 


The Fairfax (Va.) Journal 10/18/00 


The importance bondage between voter and government 


GORE 


Faite R-P. Mack Jr., 56, pro- 
Last week for Need breed fessor the graduate education 


fault program Grand Valley State 

spurs bird trated voters’ take Bush’s 

Central Florida Future 10/4/00 debate performances. 

mystified how dumb 


won those debates,” said the 


Egg plant must The Des Moines Register 11/14/00 who de- 


pay damages The two-headed management The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press 10/17/00 
team typical for Belo Interactive 
for fly problem properties, the pair said. 


Star Tribune (Minneapolis, Minn.) 3/11/00 The Press-Enterprise (Riverside, Calif.) 8/24/00 


hitting stop selling 
Doughnut hole, nude dancing council table 
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Going our way? 


time take cars new direction. Along cleaner, more open road that travels the outskirts convention. why we've created the 
Toyota Hybrid System, the power inside our breakthrough gas/electric vehicle, the Prius. Toyota the first company mass-produce hybrid 
vehicle, and we're working develop even more advanced technologies down the road. Fasten your seatbelts. going exciting ride. 


www.toyota.com/ecologic 
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